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To everyone who owns a home or — 
to build, the question of modern bathroom 


equipment is of the most serious import. The 
installation of 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
has a vital influence not only 7 the value of your 


property, but upon the health of the entire family: for 
years to come. Its one-piece construction guarantees 
sanitary perfection; its pure, snowy-white surface is a 
safeguard against uncleanly accumulations, and _ its 
beauty of design is the source of unlimited pride and 


satisfaction in usage. 


Our Book,“ MODERN BATHROOMS," tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on deco- 
ration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your 

lumber and architect (if selected). 
ec ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-30. without shower, can be purchased from any 
plumber at a cost approximating $167.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is 
described in detail among tne others. 


CAUTION: piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “‘GREEN and GOLD’’ 
our trade-mark “Staederf” cast on the outside. Unless the label and 


Address Standard Sanitary Mf—.Co., Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S.A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3!st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne @ St. Joseph Sts. 
Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 





THE INDEPENDENT 


OLD MEXIC 


CALIFORNI. 
MARDI GRAS 
FLORIDA 
PINEHURST 
OLD POINT COMFORT 


RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 
FEBRUARY 23, MARCH 9, 23, APRIL 6 


January 17, vebrusey 7, 21, March 14, 28, 
WAS ed | N G 1 O N April 4, 18, May 2 ($12.00 or $14.5" covers 
neces:ary expenses from New York.) 


All 
the 
Delights 
of 
Care- 
Free 
Travel 


MARDI GRAS and 
GRAND CANYON 
FEBRUARY 7 : 
GRAND CANYON and COLORADO 
FEBRUARY 26 


NEW ORLEANS 
‘ FEBRUARY 8 


FEBRUARY 5, 19, MARCH 5 


FEBRUARY 15 


HIGH-GRADE OUTINGS UNDER A POPULAR SYSTEM 


Ask your nearest Ticket Agent for an itinerary of the Tour you would like to take, which will give you 
rates and full information ; or address C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York to 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia 











TO MAKE THIS A 


Happy New Year 


FOR THOUSANDS 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


needs immediate help inits great work of philanthropy 
and religion among 
NEGROES, AMERICAN HIGHLANDERS, 
INDIANS and ESKIMO, 
ORIENTALS in AMERICA, 
HAWAIIANS and PORTO RICANS 


The Field of this Association lies in Continental and 
Insular United States 


This Is a Time of Generosity 


Nothing appeals more urgently to Christian patriots 
than this work of education and evangelization among 
the needy people of our land. 


Please draw checks to order of 
H. W. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Bartens & Rice 
Co. 





Diamonds :: Watches, 


Jewelry 
In Artistic and Exclusive Designs 





Moderate Prices and Reliable Goods 














Five-Eighty-Eight Fifth Avenue 
Between Forty-Seventh and Forty- Eighth Streets 











THE INDEPEN DE NT 


Oo UR COVER DESIGNS 


T is quite important that the front door of a maga- 
zine should present.an inviting appearance. Fashion | 
requires also that jit be~ freshly painted <and the | 
._knocker polished up at least once a month. “Now to | 
get up ‘sixteen original, attractive and practicable 

|| designs every year is not an easy task, and we want all the help we | 

| can get onit. Therefore we appeal to those of our readers who have | 
| artistic aspirations to submit drawings for next year’s covers. | 
| Two years ago and again last year we offered prizes for the best | 
| designs, and from those submitted we selected the covers which we | 
|| have since been using. In several art schools cover designs for THE | 

INDEPENDENT were made a class exercise, and a number of the | 
|} successful sketches came from students of these schools. But we | 

'| know that there are many young people in all parts of the country | 
who are working by themselves to attain proficiency in drawing, and 

'|-as some of these will welcome a chance to match their work with 


























| others, we extend a general invitation to participate in our present | 
cover competition. ° 


se 


PRIZE OFFER TO ART STUDENTS AND OTHERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a prize of $35 for the most satisfactory cover design | 
for one of its special or monthly numbers. The designs must be in one color, inline or | 
wash, and either 6 x 9 inches or in such proportion as to reduce to those dimensions. | 
The design must contain the tithe THE INDEPENDENT on the upper part in the type | 
used on all-the covers (see above miniature reproduction of regular cover), and also | 
include the words ‘‘ A Weekly Magazine,’’ ‘‘ Ten Cents a Copy. Two Dollars a 
Year,’’ ‘130 Fulton St., New .York,’’ and the name of the month or ofthe specia] | 
number, such as Vacation Number, Fourth of July Number, Education Number, : 
Fiction Number, Book Number, Holiday Book Number, Thanksgiving Number, | 
Christmas Number. The designs may be appropriate to any month or to any of the 
special numbers mentioned. A space not less in area than 4% x 4% inches, tho | 
not necessarily square, must be left blank for the table of contents. THE INDEPEND- | 
ENT reserves the right to buy any of the designs, other than the prize winner. | 
Competitors must have their drawings in this office before March 1, 1907. Designs 
must be fully prepaid, and, if they are to be returned, the return charges must be | 
enclosed. Address W. G. Bowdoin, Art Editor, THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
| Street, N. Y. 
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bn MAXIM GORKY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS These three literary giants, the most HALL CAINE 
Author of “ The Fighting Chance” popular novelists of America, Russia, Author of * The Christi ° 
and England, contribute 


THE NEXT THREE SERIALS FOR 


APPLETON’ 
MAGAZINE 


We shall begin with one of the most remarkable novels of modern times, by one 
of the most remarkable men of the day, the great Russian author, patriot a: exile, 


MAXIM GORKY 


This novel was written in America, and will be first given to the world in 
Appleton’s Magazine. Gorky considers it his masterpiece, and all who have been 
privileged to read the manuscript have been carried away by its power. It has the 

ip, the rush and the thrill of Victor Hugo. It is full of mother love. _ It is full of the 
a of man for woman. It is full of the love of man for mankind. It is full of the 
excitement, the fire, the plot and counterplot of the upheaval of the Russian Revolution, 
yet it is as wholesome as its title indicates. It is called 


“ MOTHER” 


This will be the most important serial of the time. _ It begins in the December number, 
illustrated by the brilliant Russian artist Ilvanowski, who is now living in America. 


HONESTLY, NOW, HAS ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE SUCH A PROGRAM TO OFFER? 


FREE==- DECEMBER-==FREE 


We will give the December number free with all subscriptions for 1907 
BE SURE TO ADD APPLETON’S TO YOUR LIST 


A Great $3.00 Magazine Now only $1.50 a Year 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 2 


—_ 
— 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 
Checks Accepted. 
ma 
r 
The Independent, Review of Remtows, Success Price. 
Cosmopolitan \ 


The Independent, 


panion and -00 
The Independent, World’s -Work, “MoClure’s and Delinestor 7.00 
The Independent, 2 and Woman’s Homo 


Independent, Wy a nny and Etude.. 
The Indepen¢ lent, and Scribner was 
lent, Review of Reviews and Century... 
. Outing and Recreation 
f Life and Good Housekeeping. . 
and International Studio 
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Mi 

Housekeeper and McCall’s 
WwE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS 
FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


Seturdat Brening Pest | 23-00 


The Youth’s Companion: For the Fifty-two Weeks of 1907. 


FREE All Extra Numbers, including the 
Thanks; acing © Christmas and New 
see? 2 i c : a The Companion’s 
our-Lea ng r ~~ r 
for 1907 printed fu All for $1. 75 
If sent to J. M. home Lexington, Ky. 


Add to your list Everybody’s Magazine, $1.60. 


$20.00 Worth cf Entertainments for Only 70 Cents. 

“HINTS,”’ published monthly, contains each 
a $20 worth of ENTERTAINMENTS, Drills, 

ovel Socials, Ideas for Decorations, Teas, 
Fairs, Recitations, Children’s Parties, Games, 
ete. Send us your order at our special club 
price, 70 cents. J. M. Hanson. 





erican Magazine... 
Boston Cooking School. . 
Gailaren’s Magazine.. 


0 
Garden 
Good 


I Cant" tainments) 
Little Folks (New).. 
Metropolitan 

National Magazine.. 
Pictorial Review 
Suburban Lif 

Success 

Times C) 

Travel Magazine.. 

Waverley yr. 
Woman’s Home Com. 1 yr. 
World To-Day 
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y American Publisher, Phe- 


Our References “7 Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


The Commercial Agencies. 


of these 
$2.10 ONE MAGAZINE FREE i” So"'four ‘Son: 


binations to any of the above (except the 
Ladies’ Home Journal offer) may have free 
Any Two of and sent to m~ address desired any magazine 
these anpe_6. 


Pa a 
Etude Music Lovers) +7 
Little Chronicle 1 yr. 
Musician 
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mentioned in 


YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS 
$3.05 Harper’s Mag....$3.35 Ladies’ Home J’1.$1.50 
The Century 8.75 Saturday Eve. Post 1.50 
St Nicholas...... 2. Delineator . 1.00 
McClure’s ....... 1.00 Everybody’s Mag. 1.50 


Independent with 
any One of these, ur large 44-page catalog contains about 


3,000 
publioctions at lowest prices. Write for it now 
$3.20 and see how much you can save, It’s free. 


appeess aut. J, M, HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


New York Office 99 Fourth Avenue (near 12th St.) 115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Reader Magazine 1 yr. 
Review . ws. . 1 yt. 
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DON'T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, containing all Club Offers. 
It's Free and quetes /ow prices en aboyt 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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EDUCATION 





School 





FOR GIRLS 


Write for catalogue and rates till end of year, 
Beautiful situation. 
Piano, Voice, ‘specialties, under best professors. - 
College pa sy and 
courses in French, 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION for those who mg 
a 2 se HELP in certain studies. 
Handsome new building just FINISHED, <o 2 pupils may 
be taken at CHRISTMAS, 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 
Mary Law McCuintock, A.B., Ph.M., Lady Principal 


74-Summit Street. 


6 MILES FROM BOSTON 


Four connected tuildings. 


eneral courses; also advanced 


German; History,’ Literature and English. 


NEWTON, MASS. 





Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year. 

Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all 
the leading colleges for women; also General 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 
all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M.,  Hradiget, Mass, 


y= courses of 
in Normal, 





INTERSTATE SCHOOT. oF CORRESPONDENCE 
366-370 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Streng teaching. Genuine ee Saeew. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. school. 

LAWR ENCE’ CAMERON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 





NEW JERSEY te La ag ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all sete as Pam pate will show, 
yet only $400 per year. ote GHT, A.M., 
Principal. Peto. N. J. 





Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven Halls. College —— Orna 
mental Branches, and Business. $300 0 


L. Sprague, D.D., Presiden . 
prices are the same to every purchaser. 


00 KS Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue of 


76 pages for 1907, describing over 25,000 books on all sub- 


ects, Bibles, Magazines, etc., will FREE on request. 
be sent to your address absolutely Write us for it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY {COMPANY 


Established 1896. S, Sec. & 
266-268 WABASH ‘ave. CHICAGO, iLL. 


Kingston, Pa. 





of all Publishers. 
Great Reductions. 


Buy at Wholesale. 
Big Savings. Our 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Ov School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete Hig 
School Course under 
professors in leadin 
American colleges sone 
universities. 
Courses in Engl 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Weils, of Ya e: 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown ; Greek 
by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent s 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
ae mg is ge to students preparing forcollege. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. - 
Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is! in- 
terested in home ey and correspondence te pe. 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eight 
page catalogue and full information in regard» 
our home study courses. 


lish are 


JouN F. GENUNG, A.M.,PH.D 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept, 67. Springfield, Mass. 





The Oxford College for Women, 1830-1907 


OXFORD, OHIO. One hour from Cincinnati on C. He'& D. 
Four years’ College Course. Unusual advantages in music, 
are, oratory, and preparatory branches. Faculty trained 
in best schools of Europe and America. $800 a year. 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Box F. 


Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Har. 
vard, or business. Individual Boys. Labo Home 1 Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Bo mt tors es. 

B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


The Jacob Tome Boarding 7 tor Boys. 


Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of 
advantages exceptional ina preparatory school for boys 
Midway between Pplede ndeiphia sad t or Baltimore. For cireular. 

RA M LANE. D 


address 
Port Deposit, Ma. 
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HAMPTON 


TERRACE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Open January Sth 


Cc. A. LINSLEY 








FLORIDA CUBA SOUTH 
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INFORMATION 
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THE PURPLE 


IN eee 
298 WASHINGTON STi Saas 
1019 CHESTNUT ST. 7 @ 
BALTIMORE 


GOL PENNSYLVANIA AVE! 


FOLDERS 











BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 


oecemsentomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 


Hamilton, Bermuda 





N. S. HOWE, 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





EUS 
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Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 


The Finest F Pince t ‘0 Syend th the veal t. Winter. 
a ay new Building with every convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal and other ~— “- 
largely used. FP. L. Gen'l Mgr. 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Lo + ang in 

State Hospital; gag BO ny de 
aston. 


epee SANITARIUM 


Middletown, N. Y., 


eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY. M. D., 





EUROPE in Automobile 1907. 
small private party. Apply for particulars to Camill- 
Thurwanger, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE) 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





Few vacancies int 


PLY 


“Kai 
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North German Lloyd 





Twin-Screw Express Service, Sailing TUESDAYS for 


PLYMOUTH, LONDON, CHERBOURG, PARIS, BREMEN 


“Kaiser Wilhelm II” “Kronprinzessin Cecilie” “Kronprinz Wilhelm” “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” 
(Fastest Steamship Afloat) (Building) 





' Twin-Screw Passenger Service, Sailing THURSDAYS for 


PLYMOUTH, LONDON, CHERBOURG, PARIS, BREMEN 


“Washington” “Grosser Kurfuerst”’ “Prinzess Alice” “Friedrich der Grosse” “Bremen” 
(Building) 
SPECIAL TRAINS CONNECT AT PLYMOUTH FOR LONDON. CHERBOURG FOR PARIS 





Mediterranean Express Service, Sailing SATURDAYS for 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES AND GENOA 


“Prinzess Irene” “Koenig Albert” “Koenigin Luise’ “Barbarossa” 





EXPRESS SERVICE, Wednesdays from MARSEILLES, Fridays from NAPLES 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA 


“Schleswig” “‘Hohenzollern” 





German Mediterranean Levant Line, Sundays from GENOA, Mondays from NAPLE 3 to 


PIRAEUS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ODESSA, 
NICOLAJEFF, BATUM 


“Stambul” “Pera” “Galata” “Skutari” “Therapia” 





Royal Roumanian Mail Steamships (Serviciul Maritim Roman) between 


CONSTANZA, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, ALEXANDRIA 





Connection at GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES, by Steamers of the Imperial Mail Lines for 


ALEXANDRIA, EAST ASIA, AUSTRALIA 





FOR RATES, PLANS, ETC., APPLY TO 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 
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$30.65 
COLORADO 


AND RETURN FROM CHICAGO 


First-class round-trip tickets at this 
rate Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo will be on sale 
daily by the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line on January Ig 
to 22, inclusive, with return limit of 
February 10, 1907. 

The Colorado Special is the luxurious 
One-Night Train to Denver, leaving Chicago 
daily at 7.00 p.m. The Denver Express, 
leaving Chicago daily at 11.00 p.m.,, arrives 
Denver and Colorado Springs the second 
morning via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
-& North-Western Line 


Approximately as low rates 
from points east of Chicago 

You will be surrounded by every travel 
comfort if you use either of these trains. 


The Best of Everything 
Allagents sell tickets via this line. 
Tickets, reservations, booklets and all 

desired information can be had by calling on 
or addressing 











W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE MAKE THE BEST. 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec 
turns, Pulpits and Assemb! 
on a photograph is a guarantee Chairs. 


of excellence and of permanence LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York : A. H. ANDREWS (0., chiosee* a 
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Why Not Go to the 
World’s Convention in Rome 


Without Money-Cost ? 





Does that seem a big question? 


Perhaps it won't seem so, if you will 
write at once to The Sunday School 
Times Company for full information. 


The Convention meets in Rome, 


MAY 20-23, 1907. 


The opportunity of a life-time! Let 


us tell you all about it. 





The Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway. 
Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 
Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” 


or WEST INDIES 
23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 
Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, St. Croix. 
St. Kitts, Antigu1, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


war uebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York; 
A. RN, Sec'’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
my 245 and 1200 Broadway. 


WINTER TOURS 


40 TOURS—‘Personally Conducted.’ 
All Expse. Plan—$1i2.to og 


bgp be D. 
OLD PT. CO MEORT. 
FLORIDA 
NASSAU and CUBA 
Booklets and Information free by writing. 


THOS. Il. HENDRICKSON TOURS. 


42 FULTON ST. (Jet. Washington), Rrooklyn, 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 














Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs. New York 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


D. D., and other Unitarian literature. 
Sent 5 3. "ie ’N. DL., Arlington St. Church, Boston, 
ass. 


R omeike’s "5 St 
nl d i i pace 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-date.’" Every newspaper and periodical of 
Sapertance in the —— ‘Buates and Europe is searched 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, =. 110 W. 26th St.. W. Y. 














“Come If You Can 
TELEPHONE 
If You Can’t” 


says an advertisement of a 
department store. 

This advice will save you 
much time at this season, when 
the stores are so crowded that 
to go in person means much 
inconvenience. 

A telephone saves time for the 
buyer and time for the seller. 
It increases the scope of both. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
15 Dey Street 

















Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 
It is this purity that makes Moller's 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.”’ 
The -—— is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imperted from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS _ 




















1906 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


HATS AND UMBRELLAS 


Full line of J. B. Stetson Co. Hats 
SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


E. WILLARD JONES 
Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 


exe 5 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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1906 
WING 
PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements upon the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was esiablished, the WING PIANO has been admired tor the 
sweet, pure tone produced even when played v Seay. THE 1906 WING has so far sur- 

ed even the fine 1905 WING that it — na be recognized by an expert musician as 

ing trom the same factory. We are will mag & risk more dollars to prove this to you than 

it would cost you to come to our apeneey and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence? 


tear ate 1 on Trial—Free 


o pay, the freight and other charges in adveaace—«or funds—-no money of our customers in advance. We 
ant it the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 

utely no risk, expense or annoyance. - You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You know how fast Cony talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. fev American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 


® For this reason YOU-SAVE FROM $7 75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of making—with —_ our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Aan would have to be paid, 
if we had them. Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 
every one of the United States, by seven gevernors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MARDOLEN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO. This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Pia 

WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials theoaghont by very experienced work- 
men. This explains their great durability. 

A guarantee for 12. years against any defect is gee — every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 
Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The We are one of the very few firms that have been in 
century. © bee studying and seaenes every 
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YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives you the information pos- 
eessed by experts. It tells all about the different materials the way these parts 
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Complete Information 
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DIVIDENDS . 


TOCK dividends are paid on the first day of the year. The 
Pianola declares dividends of pleasure and profit every day 
in the year. 

Many of New York’s most important business men have pur- 
chased the Pianola purely on the investment basis. Not merely as 
an investment in pleasure, but as an investment that will give them 
the necessary relaxation from business cares, just as they join a 
golf club. 

Business is being conducted at higher pressure today than 
ever before. The man who is immersed in business cares during 
the day needs to get absolutely away from them during the few 
hours that he can call his own. The active mind needs a rest out- 
side of business hours. 

At the Bad Nauheim. in Germany, where thousands go to re- 
cuperate from the results of overwork, the Pianola is being used 
as a course in the Cure. First tried experimentally, it was found 
to have a very beneficial effect-in nervous and mental troubles, 
and is now an established feature at this celebrated Sanitarium. 

The very act of playing the Pianola takes the mind completely 
away from the beaten path of thought. The Pianola does not play 
itselfi—you are the one who does the playing, and you are com- 
pelled to give attention to the playing. Therein lies its fascina- 
tion and its benefit. 

Music is a tonic. The medical world is giving more and more 
attention to it as a therapeutic agent. But to get the best effects 
from music you must have a hand in the production of it yourself. 

Let business men who receive their customary dividend 
checks on the first of the year consider whether there is any more 
sensible investment than to put the money in a Pianola or Pianola 
Piano, through which they can secure immunity from the harass- 


ing cares of the day and be the fresher for next day’s duties. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE PROPER PAPER FOR LETTERS, CHECKS, BONDS AND CERTIFICATES 


COUPON BOND 


REMEMBER THIS WATER-MARK 








Dear Mr. Hughes,- 


You are right -- medium is as forceful as matter. 
This letter, for example, would gain 50% in at- 
tractiveness if written on COUPON BOND paper. 


Both men and materials that have earned public con- 
fidence and approval may display any. figure on 
the price tag without diminishing the number of 
takers. COUPON BOND costs more than common 
correspondence paper =-=- and is worth it! 


COUPON BOND is crisp and business-like; its strength 
is astonishing; you can tell it by the feel, 
before looking for the water-mark. 


With kind regards, truly yours, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


N. B. We want every business man to have 
a sample-book showing weights and colors. 
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EsTEY OrcAN ComPaANy 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - . No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK: - - No. 97 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: - No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA: - - No, 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS: - . No. 1116 Olive Street 





FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














, THE KIMBALL SOLOIST 


Enables the performer to execute certain parts like 


the flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish simul- 
taneously an orchestral accompaniment. 
The extreme simplicity of this idea adds ma- 

terially to the strength of its position 
Its operation is direct and perfect and it is 
always ready for action, easily governed and with 
the simplest directions gives the correct interpre- 

tation 

Residence pipe-organs of large and small capacity are built with this Soloist, or solo-device, 
but they can also be played in the regular way, making instruments for professionals or those 


without training. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PARTIOULARS 


Chicago: WwW. WW. KIMBA LL. Co. New York Office: 


239-253 Wabash Ave. 150 Fifth Ave. 
Cor. Jackson Bivd. (ESTABLISHD 1857) 
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An Answer After Fourteen Years 














@. Advertisers usually expect answers to their offers for two or three weeks and 
then consider that particular effort as ended. We received a letter last week 
which shows that this is not always the case. We reprint the letter as it was 
received: 







Everett, Washington. 





The Independent, 

Gentlemen: —In looking over some copies of The 
Independent for 1892, I chanced to see the following advertise- 
ment of The Picture and the Men. I| have the picture and am 
wondering if there are any of the books left at this late date! 


Truly yours, 
Herbert Thomson. 


The Picture and the Men. 


“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN” was writ- 
ten as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great 
picture, ‘““The First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,’’ and gives sketches of the 
different persons represented in that picture; an 
account of the picture itself; of the crisis which 
suggested it, and of the painter who executed it 

The book, ‘““‘THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
is retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid 
at 35c. Early orders are requested. Address 
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@ A search through the office revealed a package of these little red books 
printed in 1867 and placed away long ago on a shelf. The package was opened 
and a copy mailed to the writer of the letter. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


‘@ In last week's issue we offered to send a copy of the rare engraving referred 
to in this advertisement to any subscriber who would send us four new subscrip- 
tions, with his own renewal. We will now offer in addition a copy of this book 
printed almost 40 years ago and now quite unobtainable. The engraving of 
President Lincoln, reading the Emancipation Proclamation, is a copy by Ritchie 
of F. B. Carpenter’s famous oil painting which now hangs in the Capitol at 
Washington. President Lincoln sits in the foreground, while behind him are 
grouped the different members of his Cabinet. This is a picture every American 
should be proud to possess. It is mounted suitable for framing. By securing 
four of your friends as subscribers you can obtain this picture, merely by renew- 
ing your subscription. If you prefer to send us $10 you can obtain five splendid 
Holiday presents —four yearly subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT and the en- 
graving. Let us hear from you. 






















THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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The House of 


STEIN WAY 


q In recognition of the supreme merit of their 
pianos, almost every foreign distinction of 
value has been conferred upon the House of 
Steinway, thus giving that house an interna- 
tional leadership unique among piano makers. 


@ The latest is that of Official Manufacturers 
to the Court of Spain, conferred by King 
Alfonso, this being the sixteenth appointment 
to the Reigning Families of the Old World. 


@ These honors are the spontaneous acknow]l- 
edgment of the creative genius of the 
Steinways in advancing piano art to a point 
hitherto undreamed of, and thereby rendering 
incalculable services to music and science. 


@ The newest evidence of Steinway initiative is the Vertegrand at 
$500, an upright piano far in advance of any hitherto produced. 


q Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added 
Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, ‘“The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,’’ sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY and SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


NEW YORK 
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ANNUAL SALE 


Established halj a century 


TABLE CLOTHS and NAPKINS 


This assortment of Table Linen is composed of seats selected wholly from our regu- 


lar stock. The selection includes square, !ong and —— cloths, in a large variety of 
very attractive designs. At the reduced prices quoted, an 


vance in linens, the values are’ exceptionally good. 


NAPKINS (per dozen.) 
Breakfast Sizeat 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 2.85 3.00 4.00 


Reduced from... 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 5.06 





Dinner Size at2.75 3.00 3.50 4.25 5.00 6.75 7.25 11.50 
Reduced from 3.00 3.50 4.25 5.00 6.50 8.00 9.00 15 00 


TABLE CLOTHS 
2x2 yards at 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 5.25 7.00 


Reduced from 2.50 3.00 4.00 4.25 5.00 6.00 8.50 











in view of the continued ad- : 
Registered Trade Mark 


TABLE CLOTHS 
2x2% yardsat 2.25 2.65 3.00 3.25 4.00 5.00 5.75 
Reduced from 2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 





2x3 yardsat 2.75 3.00 3.50 4.00 5.00 5.50 6.50 7.50 
Reduced from 3.00 3.50 4.25 5.00 6.00 6.50 8.00 9 00 





214x2% yards at 4.00 4.50 5.00 6.00 6.75 8.75 11.00 
Reduced from 4.50 5.00 6.50 7.00 8.00 10.00 13 50 





In addition to the above we offer at this Sale Table Cloths in larger sizes at proportionate prices, as well as 
Embroidered Table Linens, Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases, Towels and Toweling, Bedspreads, Quilts, 


and Blankets, and French Lingerie. 


Thirty two page booklet illustrating the goods, includiug prices and 
details, furnished on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO.,14 W. 23d Street, N.Y. 





ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
stamps for a fu!) box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap bas equal merits. 
Tus Evectro Siices Co., 30 Cliff Su. New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 








A, “The Whole Thing in aNutshell’' 


200 Eggs 


a year per Hen 


How To Get Them 


The sixth edition of the book, ‘‘200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen,”’ is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in 
part rewritten; 96 pages. Contains among other 
things the method of feeding by which Mr. 8S. D. 


gold offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best ii 3 record ~e 7 the 
winter months. Simple as a, e,—and yet we 
guarantee it to start hens to raying earlier and to 
induce them to lay more eggs than any other method 
under the sun. The book also contains a recipe for 
egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought 
him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and 
for five days in succession from the same flock 64 
cree a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, 
H., says: ‘“‘By following the methods outlined 
in your book I obtained 1,4 eggs from 91 R. I 
Reds in the month of January, 1902.’ From 14 
pullets picked at random out of a farmer’s flock the 
author got 2,999 eggs in ho year—an averege of 
over 214 eggs apiece. It bas been my ambition in 
writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen’’ to make it the 
standard book on egg production and profits in poul- 
try. Tells all there is to know, and tells it in a 
plain, common-sense way. 
Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s sub- 
= to the American Poultry Advocate, 
both for 65c., or- given as a premium for 
four yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 
pages, 25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. 
Sample Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
101 Hogan Block Syracuse, N. Y. 





Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in | 
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The Year at Home and Abroad 


In the United States, 
the past year was 
one of great crops, 
increased dividends and wages, rising 
prices and great industrial activity. All 
this was shown in the review which we 
published on the 2oth ult. In the field of 
national politics and legislation the domi- 
nating influence was that of President 
Roosevelt. This appears most clearly in 
the record of the session of Congress 
which ended on June 30th. His aim, as 


The President’s 
Influence 


to domestic questions of economic pol- 
icy, has been to bring the great corpora- 
tions and combinations under the intimate 
supervision of Federal authority, to pre- 
vent a misuse of great private fortunes, 
and‘ to limit the growth of such fortunes 


by taxation. In his speech about muck- 
raking, last April, he warned the rich 
who were striving to prevent Federal 
control. of interstate business, predicted 
the ultimate imposition of a progressive 
tax on the transmission of “fortunes 
swollen beyond all healthy limits,” and 
remarked that no amount of charity in 
spending could compensate for miscon- 
duct in acquiring such wealth. Again, in 
October, at Harrisburg, he spoke in the 
same strain, denouncing the ingenious 
legal advisers of the holders of vast cor- 
porate wealth, advocating a broader con- 
struction of the Constitution in order that 
great wealth and powerful corporations 
might be curbed, and opposing Govern- 
ment ownership of railways as an evil to 
be avoided by Federal supervision and 
regulation. In his recent annual message 
he recommended the imposition of gradu- 
ated. Federal inheritance and income 
taxes, and urged further action for the 
control of great corporations, saying that 


- consolidation was not to be prevented, 


but to be regulated and supervised, and 
urging the withdrawal from entry or 
sale of the Government’s coal and oil 
lands in order that they might not be- 
come the property of monopolistic com- 
binations. The legislation which he has 
promoted during the past year, and the 
important prosecutions instituted under 
his direction, are in accord with the pol- 
icy which he has repeatedly advocated in 
messages and public addresses. From 
time to time his determination not to’ ac- 
cept a renomination has been asserted by 
persons representing him. At the end 
of the year, Secretary Taft announced 
his preference for judicial honors, but 
said that he would not decline a Presi- 
dential nomination, although he was in- 
clined to think he would not be regarded 
as “available.” Some have thought that . 
the President would like to be a Senator 
from New York; Senator Platt’s term 
and the President’s will expire on the 
same day. Mr. Bryan was received 
with highest honors when he returned, 
at the end of August, from his ‘tour 
around the world, and he appears to be 
the leading, if not the only, candidate on 
the Democratic side. In his long address 
at Madison Square Garden, the passage 
exciting the most interest was that in 
which he advocated Government owner- 
ship of trunk railway lines and State 
ownership of local branches. But 
this: policy is vigorously opposed by 
the leading Democrats of the South_—— 
Several changes in the Cabinet have 
taken place, and others are near at hand. 
Attorney-General Moody on December 
17th became a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. His successor is Secretary Bona- 
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parte, whose place at the head of the 
Navy Department is taken by Secretary 
Metcalf. The latter’s successor as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor is Oscar S. 
Straus, of New York, a Hebrew. Mr. 
Hitchcock will soon retire from the In- 
terior Department. His successor will 
be James R. Garfield, now Commissioner 
of Corporations. Mr. Shaw will leave 
the Treasury Department on March Ist, 
and it is expected that Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou will succeed him there, 
while the Cabinet office thus vacated will 
be given to George Von L. Meyer. 


5 


The Year’s At the elections of Novem- 
Elections ber 6th, the Republican 
party was sustained, but 

with some reduction of the extraordinary 
majorities of 1904. In the.next House. 
its majority will be 58, instead of 114, but 
it will gain in the Senate, increasing the 
number of its representatives there to 
61, while the number of Democrats will 
be only 29. Among the. Republicans of 
the present House who were defeated 
are Mr. Wadsworth, of New York (be- 
cause of his opposition to the Meat In- 
spection bill), and Mr. Babcock, of Wis- 
consin, who was for years the chairman 
of the Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. The efforts of the Federation of 
Labor to prevent the re-election of mem- 
bers who had opposed the anti-injunction 
bill had but little effect. Speaker Can- 
non and Mr. Littlefield (at the Maine 
election in. September) were prominent 
objects of the Federation’s attacks, and 
their pluralities, partly for other reasons, 
were reduced. Mr. Hearst obtained the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
New York by an alliance with Mr. Mur- 
phy, the Tammany leader, whom he had 
been accustomed to denounce in his news- 
papers as a man who ought to be wearing 
prison stripes. Against this nomination 
there was a considerable revolt in the 
party. The Republican candidate was 
Mr, Hughes, widely known as the lawyer 
who,: before the Losetente committee, 
had. exposed the offenses of the great life 
insurance companies’ officers. His nom- 
ination had been supported by Mr. 
Roosevelt. Near the close of an exciting 
campaign, Secretary Root - made, at 
Utica, a notable speech, in which, upon 
the President’s authority, Mr. Hearst’s 


newspapers were accused of promoting 
indirectly the assassination of McKinley. 
Mr. Hughes was elected by a plurality of 
58,000, but the Democratic candidates for 
all the other State offices, including that 
of Lieutenant-Governor, were successful, 
together with the judges nominated by 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Murphy in the city 
of New York. In Massachusetts, Dis- 
trict-Attorney Moran, regarded as repre- 
senting the Hearst movement, was 
beaten ; in Pennsylvania, and in Philadel- 
phia, the Reform Fusionists were over- 
come ; in Oregon (at an earlier election) , 
a woman suffrage amendment was lost 
by a large majority, and Jonathan 
Bourne was nominated at the polls, for 
Senator. About one-third of the new 
Senators who will take their seats in 
March will have been elected by what is 
virtually a popular vote. 


os 


Congress adjourned on 
June 30th, with a remark- 
able record of important 
legislation. Among the measures enact- 
ed were the Railroad Rate, Pure Food, 
Meat Inspection, Statehood, Denature«i 
Alcohol and National Quarantine bills. 
As passed by the House, the Statehood 
bill admitted Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory as one State, and required Arizona 
and New Mexico to unite in the same 
manner. As finally past, however, the 
last two Territories were permitted to 
decide at the polls as to such a union, 
and in November Arizona voted against 
it, six to one. The Meat bill, suggested 
to the President by Upton Sinclair’s 
novel, “The Jungle,” and by the report 
of an investigation made by Commis- 
sioner Neill and James B. Reynolds, was 
passed quickly in the Senate, but the op- 
position of the packers’ friends in the 
House caused the President to publish the 
memorable Neill-Reynolds report, which 
attracted attention all over the world. This 
was sufficient. Incidentally, some sharp 
letters past between the President and 
Mr. Wadsworth. The latter lost his seat 
at the November election. The tax on 
alcohol, denatured for use in manufac- 
tures and the arts, was removed. Quar- 
antine was placed wholly under national 
control. It was decided that the Pan- 
ama Canal should have locks. 


Legislation 
of Congress 
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THE YEAR AT HOME AND ABROAD 3 


Panes 'ét Gs The Railway Rate bill, 
Railway Bill passed in the House in 

February by a vote of 
346 to 7, was the subject in the Senate of 
a memorable debate. No agreement could 
be reached in the Senate committee, and 
at last, upon Mr. Aldrich’s motion, the 
House bill was reported by Mr, Tillman, 


a Democrat, and the bitter personal ene- 


my of Mr. Roosevelt. While the long 
debate was in progress, legislation of this 
character was continually suggested by 
official and other reports concerning re- 
bating and unjust manipulation of freight 
rates, by evidence as to railway monop- 
olization of coal supplies, and by the 
prosecution and conviction of rebaters. 
Thére was little open opposition. Those 
who demanded provisions for broad ju- 
dicial review of the Commission’s rate 
orders at last consented to accept what 
was called the Allison amendment. The 
end of the debate was marked by bitter 
controversy over negotiations said to 
have been carried on by the President and 
Attorney-General Moody with Mr. Till- 
man and other Democrats thru the agency 
of ex-Senator William E. Chandler. 
Written statements were read and sharp 
speeches made, Mr. Tillman (virtually 
supported by Mr. Chandler) asserting 
that the President at a critical moment 
had deserted the Democrats with whom 
he was seeking an alliance. There was 
an issue of veracity between Mr, Chand- 
dler and the President. The bill was past 
on May 18th, by a vote of 71 to 3, and 
Mr. Tillman admitted that if it had not 
been for Mr. Roosevelt there would have 
been no such bill. The rate-making pro- 
visions of it had been opposed by the 
leading railway officers of the country. 
Important and radical amendments were 
added in the Senate, covering pipe lines, 
express companies, etc., and designed to 
prevent railways from owning coal 
mines. There has since been a voluntary 
reduction of rates. Some estimate at 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year the 
gain due to a discontinuance of rebating. 
s&s 

Beginning in Jaa- 

uary with the in- 

dictment of the 
Burlington road, there was a remarkable 
list of prosecutions of railways and ship- 


Prosecution of 
Railways and Trusts 


pers for rebating. Nearly all of the lead- 
ing railroad companies have been indict- 
ed more than once, and with them the 
Standard Oil Company, the Sugar Trust, 
the Beef Trust, and other combinations. 
Indictments of the Standard, found by 
Federal grand juries in several States. 
contain more than 9,000 counts, by rea- 
son of which, in case of conviction, it 
would be lawful to impose fines amount- 
ing to more than $180,000,000, A ma- 
jority of these indictments were based 
upon information obtained by Commis- 
sioner Garfield, whose report concerning 
secret and open discrimination in rates 
for the benefit of the Standard was sent 
to Congress in May. Several railroad 
companies, and a few officers, have been 
found guilty and fined. In Kansas City, 
two freight brokers indicted for con- 
spiracy (by direction of Attorney- 
General Moody) under an old statute 
(Section 5,440) which permits imprison- 
ment, were sentenced to go to jail; but 
in New York a few weeks later, Judge 
Holt decided, in the cases of two in- 
dicted railway officers, that this old 
statute could not be so used against re- 
baters. A notable group of cases were 
tried before Judge Holt, among the de- 
fendants being the Sugar Trust, the New 
York Central, and other railroad com- 
panies. All were convicted, and in one 
month he imposed $312,000 in fines. The 
accused companies and officers were de- 
fended by Joseph H. Choate and Alton 
B. Parker. Under the Tillman-Gillespie 
resolution, passed in February, the Com- 
mission made investigation as to the 
relation of railways to the coal and grain 
trades, and the evidence thus obtained 
was the basis of many indictments for re- 
bating and land frauds, one of the de- 
fendants being the Union Pacific road. 
Disclosures as to the acquisition of coal 
shares by Pennsylvania Railroad officers 
without paying for them excited much 
interest. In several States, laws. re- 
ducing railway passenger rates , have 
been passed or are proposed.——In No- 
vember, at St.. Louis, the Government 
brought suit under the’ Sherman act 
against John D. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates, the Standard Oil Company, and 
its seventy controlled corporations, for a 
dissolution of ‘the combjnation. -In a 

























































State suit, the Standard had been con- 
victed at Findlay, Ohio, but the judg- 
ment has recently been annulled because 
the proceedings were in the wrong court. 
Indictments returned to the right court 
are pending there. At the Findlay trial 
the use of a London holding company 
for one of the Standard corporations 
was revealed. At the trial of the Beef 
Trust, at Chicago, in March, Judge 
Humphrey discharged the sixteen in- 
dicted packers on the ground that they 
had gained immunity by giving infor- 
mation to Commissioner Garfield. For 
this he was criticised by the President. 
In the summer, the ice dealers and com- 
panies in many cities were indicted for 
unlawful combination, and several have 
been prosecuted to conviction. 


& 


The year in Cuba was un- 
eventful until August 19th, 
when suddenly many prom- 
inent men of the Liberal party were 
arrested by the Government and placed 
in prison. Thus was ushered in the 
revolution which was soon to cause in- 
tervention. The presence of bands of 
armed revolutionists in the western 
provinces and not far from Havana be- 
eame known, and these bands grew rap- 
idly. This movement was a_ protest 
against the frauds and the intimidation 
by which the Government and its sup- 
porters had carried the elections of 1905. 
Realizing that he could not subdue the 
rebellion, President Palma (on Septem- 
ber 8th) asked secretly for intervention 
and American ships. Four days later, he 
begged for 3,000 soldiers. On the 14th, 
Mr. Roosevelt sent Secretary Taft and 
Assistant Secretary Bacon to Havana, 
also publishing a ‘letter giving the 
Cubans a friendly warning and defining 
his own attitude. After conferences 
and investigations which excited his 
disgust, Secretary . Taft, on September 
2gth, established a provisional govern- 
ment, with himself at its head. -Presi- 
dent Palma had insisted upon resigning. 
The rebels gave up their arms, and the 
island was garrisoned by American 
troops.. Judge Magoon has been Gov- 
ernor since October oth. There was but 
little fighting before the arrival of Mr. 
Taft, and the island has since been 


Cuba’s 
Revolution 
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peaceful. It is thought that new and 
honest elections may be held in June, 
but it is not yet clear that the Cubans 
will be able to govern themselves 
cently and justly. 


& 


Early in the year, the pub- 


Phe Panama jiched criticisms of Poult- 


varnas ney Bigelow drew long 
statements in reply from the President 
and Secretary Taft. Testimony was 
taken by the Senate Committee. THE 
INDEPENDENT sent two members of its 
editorial staff to the Isthmus, and their 
elaborate report began to appear on 
March 15th. Altho a majority of the 
Advisory Board of Engineers preferred 
a sea-level canal, the Commission ap- 
proved the report of the minority in fa- 
vor of a canal. with locks, and was sup- 
ported in this by the President, Secre- 
tary Taft and Chief Engineer Stevens. 
In June, a canal with locks was ordered, 
the vote being 110 to 36 in the House 
and 36 to 31 in the Senate. It was also 
ordered that supplies should be bought 
in the United States, unless the Presi- 
dent should deem the prices extortionate 
or unreasonable. The eight - hour law, 
as affecting aliens employed, was re- 
pealed. It was decided to let out the 
work by contract, and to employ 2,500 
Chinese, as an experiment, altho the la- 
bor unions protested against this. Mr. 
Roosevelt sailed for the Isthmus on Oc- 
tober gth, and spent three days in stren- 
uous inspection along the canal route. 
His report was laid before Congress in 
December, in the form of a long and 
wholly optimistic message. 
A 
ahs Governor Wright was 
- a made Minister to Japan 
, in January. His succes- 
sor, Judge Ide, held the office until Sep- 
tember 20th, when he retired, and Gen- 
eral James F. Smith was inaugurated to 
serve in his place. Tonnage dues at 
Manila have been abolished, and the 
Commission has begun to establish pos- 
tal savings banks in all the cities. Con- 
gress has deferred until 1909 the applica- 
tion of our coastwise navigation laws to 
traffic between the islands and the States. 
The bill reducing our tariff on Philippine 
sugar, tobacco and rice to one-quarter of 
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the Dingley rates, and placing other prod- 
ucts on the free list, was passed in the 
House by a vote of 258 to 72, but was re- 
jected by the Senate committee, which 
refused to permit even an adverse re- 
port. Bids for $12,000,000 worth of rail- 
roads in Panay, Negros and Cebu have 
been accepted, and a syndicate has under- 
taken to build 425 miles of road in Lu-- 
zon. It has been decided at Rome that 
at least two-thirds of the $7,000,000 re- 
ceived for the friars’ lands shall be ex- 


pended in the islands. Aglipay was de-~ 


feated in the courts, which ruled that the 
parish church property seized by him and 
his followers belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In Samar and Leyte, 
the Pulajanes have been active. In their 
battles with the troops and constabulary 
there has been considerable loss of life on 
each side. The destruction of a band of 
Moro outlaws at Mt. Dajo, in March, ex- 
cited discussion, owing to the killing of 
women and children, which appears to 
have been unavoidable. 
ot 
_ Owing to the limits of 
Other Events our space, only brief ref- 
erence will be made to 
other events, some of which have recent- 
ly been reported at length in this depart- 
ment of the magazine. Among these 
was the segregation of the ninety-three 
Japanese school children of San Fran- 
cisco by the order of October 15th, and 
the President’s dismissal in November, 
“without honor,” of the negro soldiers of 
three companies in the regular army. We 
published last week long summaries of 
the messages and reports relating to these 
interesting questions. Thruout the 
year, there was a vigorous prosecution 
of land thieves. Of 490 indictments, 
eighty-nine were tried, with conviction in 
every case. A great strike of the an- 
thracite coal miners was threatened in 
April, mining having been suspended on 
the 2d, but after many conferences the 
men laid aside their demands and (on 
May 7th) consented to a signed agree- 
ment continuing the old conditions for 
three years. Beginning in November, 
and due mainly to the higher cost of liv- 
ing, there was a general increase of 
wages on the railroads and in the cotton 
factories, mills, mines, etc., amounting 
to more than $100,000,000 a year. 
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In England as in France i 
Great Britain the difficulties incident to 


F 

the separation of Church 
and State have been the center of \ 
political interest during the past year. ’ 


The Liberal Ministry under Sir Camp- 
bell-Bannermann' received an _ over- 
whelming vote in the elections,’ and 
all its measures have been stanchly 
supported by its large majority | in 
the House of Commons, yet it has dis- 
appointed its adherents because so little 
has been practically accomplished toward 
carrying out its political program. -It is 
able, however, to lay the blame for this 
to the determined opposition of the 
House of Lords to any radical legislation. 
A new factor in parliamentary politics 
has been the presence of a number of 
members representing the interests of the 
laboring classes, who, tho they are 
partly Socialists and partly trades- 
unionists, have formed under the leader- 
ship of Keir Hardie an independent 
group, like the Irish members, and 
have been able in several «instances to 
dictate the actions of the Government. 
As the opposition of the non-conformists 
to the present Education Act was one of 
the main causes of the success of the 
Liberal party, a new Education Bill was 
brought forward early in the session by 
Augustine Birrell which provided that no 
money raised by public taxation should 
be used to pay for religious instruction, 
or should be expended om private or sec- 
tarian schools. The bill was admitted- 
ly a compromise measure and contained 
obvious anomalies, so it was sharply and 
logically attacked by extremists on both 
sides, but it was forced thru the House 
of Commons by the use of the closure 
after long discussion. In the House of 
Lords it was so extensively amended as 
to destroy the primal purpose of the bill, 
and on its return to the lower house the 
Commons refused to consider the 
amendments. In the meantime the situa- 
tion had assumed a new phase by a de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals that the 
existing Educational Act does not re- 
quire or authorize the school authorities 
to raise funds for religious instruction, 
and therefore the “passive resisters” were 
legally justified. The two Houses of 
Parliament also came into conflict in re- 
gard to other bills, most important of 
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which were the Land-Tenure Bill per- 
mitting tenants to raise such crops as 
they please on the land they lease, the 
Plural Voting Bill, which prohibits one 
man from voting in several different dis- 
tricts if he possesses property in them. 
and the Aliens Bill, prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign labor as strike- 
breakers, All these were passed by the 
House of Commons and rejected by the 
House of Lords. A bill passed both 
houses reversing the Tatt Vale decision 
which made the funds of the labor 
unions liable for the illegal acts of the 
members. A plan was presented by Sec- 
retary of War Haldane to reduce the 
expenditure for military purposes without 
impairing the efficiency of the army. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was made 
for the unemployed and one of $22,500,- 
ooo to purchase land and build cottages 
for Irish crofters. 


5 


The year 1906 has been an event- 
France ful one for France, chiefly ow- 

ing to the energy and deter- 
mination of the Government, which has 
been successful in carrying thru several 
radical measures that a few years ago 
would have been regarded as impossible. 
Chief of these is the severance of the 
close relations that have existed between 
the Roman Catholic Church and France 
since the Middle Ages. On January 
17th, Clément Armand Falliéres, presi- 
dent of the Senate, was elected President 
of the republic to succeed M. Loubet. 
The Rouvier Ministry fell, chiefly on ac- 
count of the disorders resulting from 
the attempt to inventory the Church 
property. The new Ministry was 
headed by M. Sarrien, but he was quite 
overshadowed by the dominant personal- 
ity of M. Clemenceau as Minister of the 
Interior, who later became Premier. 
The Catholic bishops, now for the first 
time permitted to meet in freedom be- 
cause of the revocation of the Concordat, 
decided by a majority of twenty-two 
votes that it was best to comply with the 
law, but the Pope disapproved of this 
compliance on the ground that placing an 
association composed chiefly of laymen in 
charge of the churches of a parish was a 
yiolation of the fundamental principle of 
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the Church and undermined the rightful 
authority of the bishops and the Roman 
pontiff. The Government suggested as 
a compromise that the churches could re- 
main open for worship under the law 
regulating public meetings in general, 
but the Pope refused to permit the neces- 
sary applications to be made to the local 
authorities for permission to hold serv- 
ices. The Protestants, Greek Catholics 
and Jews formed the lay public worship 
associations in accordance with the Sep- 
aration Law, and accordingly will retain 
their property, but the Roman Catholics 
will forfeit church buildings and other 
ecclesiastical property to the amount of 
$250,000,000. After December 11th, the 
date when the law went into effect, the 
Government took possession of the epis- 
copal palaces, parish houses, seminaries 
and other buildings thruout the country, 
and their occupants were evicted. The 
clergy will also be deprived of the pen- 
sions, amounting to some $8,000,000 a 
year, which the Government had granted 
in lieu of their former salaries, and the 
theological students will be compelled to 
perform military service like other young 
Frenchmen. The churches have not been 
closed, as it was realized by the Govern- 
ment that such action, tho legally justifi- 
able, would arouse opposition too violent 
to be withstood. The elections of May 
6th showed that the country in general 
approved of the radical policy of the Gov- 
ernment. An explosion in a coal mine at 
Courriéres, near Lens, in which over a 
thousand miners were killed, precipitated 
a dangerous strike, in which 46,000 men 
took part. Anarchists fomented the dis- 
order until the whole Pas-de-Calais re- 
gion was in a riotous state, but M. Cle- 
menceau, by a mixture of firmness and 
tact, established order. The Dreyfus case 
was finally settled by the Court of Cassa - 
tion, which declared him innocent of trea- 
son, and reported that the documents on 
which he had been convicted were either 
forgeries or irrelevant. Dreyfus was re- 
instated in the army, and Picquart, who 
had been dismissed from the army in dis- 
grace for asserting his innocence, was 
made Minister of War in the Clemenceau 
Cabinet. Among the other acts of the 
Government must be mentioned the abo- 
lition of the guillotine, the reform of 
courts-martial, the purchase of the West- 
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ern railroad system, and the passage of a 
law providing that all employees in most 
industries and commercial establishments 
shall have one day of rest a week. 


& 


_ The end of the year finds the 
Russia Russian autocracy more power- 
ful and apparently more secure 

than the beginning. The long expected 
revolution is postponed to the indefinite 
future. During the year all known forms 
of opposition to an established govern- 
ment—parliamentary protest, passive re- 
sistance, industrial strikes, agrarian riots, 
military mutinies, territorial rebellion, 
financial embarrassment and political as- 
sassination—have been tried and have 
failed. At the beginning of 1906 it was 
commonly thought that the revolutionists 
had gained a foothold in the Caucasus 
and in the Baltic provinces, that the army 
and navy could not be relied upon by the 
Government, and that the Duma would 
inevitably become the controlling power 
in Russia. All these expectations have 
been disappointed. The incipient rebel- 
lions and mutinies were crushed out by 
the loyal troops, and the Duma was con- 
voked and dismissed without having ac- 
complished anything. In the elections 
for the Duma the Socialists and working- 
men in general took no part, and in con- 
sequence the first Russian parliament was 
largely composed of the Constitutional 
Democrats, who were in favor of moder- 
ate and orderly reform. Their policy 
was, however, modified by the necessity 
of making concessions, for the sake of 
unity, to the peasant members, who in- 
sisted upon very radical measures, espe- 
cially in regard to land. The Czar de- 
prived the Duma of much of its power 
before its assembling by issuing a ukase 
retaining in his own hands the right to 
negotiate loans, to declare war, to make 
treaties, to control the army and navy, 
and to put cities and provinces under 
martial law. The Duma met May toth 
and was received in state at the Winter 
Palace, listening in silence to a speech by 
the Emperor. The representatives of the 
people quickly responded with their de- 
mands, which included general amnesty 
for all political prisoners, the abolition of 
the death penalty, equal suffrage without 
distinction of sex, wealth, race or rank, 


the appropriation of the crown andy 
Church lands for the peasants, the equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law, and lib- 
erty of press, speech, meeting, associa- 
tion, strike, conscience and domicile. 
Some of these proposals were formulated 
into laws and past by the Duma, but were 
rejected by the Government. The only 
measure which became a law was an ap- 
propriation from the treasury for the re- 
lief of the famine sufferers. On July 
21st the Emperor suddenly dismissed. the 
Duma, with a reproof for their meddling 
with what did not concern them, instead 
of applying themselves to productive 
legislation. Most of the members of the 
Duma assembled immediately afterward 
in Viborg, Finland, and 213 of them 
signed an appeal to the people to support 
them by adopting a policy of passive re- 
sistance, refusing to pay taxes and to en- 
ter the army. This manifesto had little 
effect, since direct taxes are slight and 
the increase of drinking among the peo- 
ple brought additional revenue from the 
Government liquor shops. .No revolu- 
tionary outbreak, except ineffectual mu- 
tinies in the fortresses of Sveaborg and 
Kronstadt, followed the dissolution of 
the Duma. . The Government has. since 
pursued a policy of stringent military re- 
pression. Mutinous soldiers and riotous 
peasants have been shot in squads. Op- 
position newspapers have been  sup- 
pressed, and arbitrary arrests and banish- 
ment to Siberia have been more exten- 
sively resorted to than ever before. © In 
retaliation the revolutionists have been 
active and often successful in throwing 
bombs and shooting at police officers and 
promiment members of the Government. 
During the year there have been massa- 
cres of the Jews at several places, nota- 
bly at Bialystok and Siedlce. 


Sd 


The conference of the Powers 
Africa assembled at- Algeciras, Spain, 

January 16th to consider the 
condition of Morocco came to an agree- 
ment after two months and a half of dis- 
cussion, in which the plans of Germany 
found little support except from Aus- 
tria. According to the convention 
adopted, France is to be responsible for 
the maintenance of order in four of the 
ports and Spain in two, and the most 
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important ports, Tangier on the Med- 
iterranean and Casablanca on the At- 
lantic, are to be policed by these Powers 
jointly under a neutral inspector. In 
the new Bank of Morocco each country 
is to have one share except France, 
which is to have three. Altho the con- 
vention is not. yet ratified by several of 
the Powers, the increasing disorder in 
Morocco has forced France and Spain 
to begin their joint task, and a squad- 
ron of Spanish and French vessels is 
now at Tangier. The bandit Raisuli has 
more power than the Sultan, and his 
men even enter the market - place of 
Tangier to enforce his orders. In 
Natal there was a native rising of some 
seriousness. Chief Bambaata and other 
Zulu tribesmen went on the warpath be- 
cause .of the imposition of new taxes, 
but after a month of fighting the revolt 
was ended by the killing of Bambaata 
and 3,500 of his followers. The com- 
mission appointed by King Leopold to 
investigate the charges of abuse of the 
natives in the Kongo Free State con- 
firmed in its report much of the reported 
cruelty and oppression, altho the testi- 


mony taken was not published. Great 
Britain has given a decided hint that an 
international conference will be called 
unless the conditions are remedied, and 
King Leopold has been sharply criti- 
cised in. the Belgian Chamber of Depu- 


ties. He has recently sold to American 
and European capitalists extensive con- 
cessions of territory in the Kongo for 
the exploitation of rubber and other 
products. A very liberal constitution 
has been granted to the Transvaal. Both 
English and Dutch are made official lan- 
guages, and every white man is given a 
vote, regardless of race, the representa- 
tion being distributed according to pop- 
ulation. The British Ministry upon 
coming into power put a stop to the 
making of any further contracts for the 
importation of coolie labor for the Rand 
mines, and the 50,000 Chinese now there 
will be gradually sent back home. In 
consequence of the revelations of graft 
by high officials in connection with the 
supplies for the troops in German South- 
west Africa and of atrocities inflicted 
upon the natives by officers and soldiers, 
a joint attack was made in the Reichstag 
on the Government by the Catholic Cen- 


* duced. 
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ter and Socialist Left, and Chancellor 
von Biilow was forced to dissolve the 
Reichstag and order new elections. 


s 


China has entered -upon 
the policy, so successful- 
ly pursued by Japan dur- 
ing the era of Meiji, of the gradual as- 
similation of foreign ideas and the mod- 
ernization of government and society by 
internal forces. Upon the recommenda- 
tions of the commissioners sent around 
the world last year and of the Chinese 
officials educated in Japan, America and 
Europe, many reforms have been intro- 
A well drilled army has been 
created, the power of the viceroys cur- 
tailed, a cabinet of departmental minis- 
ters established, the postal and customs 
service taken under Chinese control, 
schools started, divination in the temples 
stopped, and opium is to be prohibited 
in ten years. The Russian and Japanese 
troops, except the railroad guards, have 
been withdrawn from Manchuria and 
that country opened for commerce. 
Owing to pressure brought upon the 
Shah of Persia by the merchants and 
priests of Teheran he has called a nation- 
al parliament and promised a constitu- 
tion. The Shah is now dying, but the 
Crown Prince has agreed not to dismiss 
parliament for two years and to accept 
a constitutional government.——The ten- 
sion between the Emperor-King and the 
leaders of the Magyar party in Hungary 
has been temporarily relieved by a com- 
promise. The Magyar leaders have 
agreed to postpone the vexed questions 
of the language of military command 
and the customs between Austria and 
Hungary, and to form a Hungarian min- 
istry under Dr. Wekerlé. In Spain 
there have been a rapid succession of 
changes in the cabinet which has, how- 
ever, continued to bring forward meas- 
ures tending toward an eventual separa- 
tion of Church and State. The laws 
legalizing civil marriage and restricting 
the friars aroused great antagonism in 
the clergy. King Alfonso was married 
on May 3iIst to the Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg, with an elaborate ceremonial 
which was marred by an attempt by an 
anarchist to assassinate the royal pair by 
throwing a bomb at their carriage. 


Other Foreign 
Events 
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American Ships on the Pacific 
BY JOHN D. SPRECKELS ‘ 


{Mr. Spreckels is one of America’s most eminent merchants and financiers. He is the 
founder of the J. D. Spreckels & Brothers Company, shipping and commission merchants, which 
owns a large fleet of tugs and trading vessels; is the president of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany, the Beaver Hill Coal Company, the Western Sugar Refining Company, and is the pro- 


prietor of the San Francisco Calj.—Epi1rtor.] 


Congressional compromise on the 
Ship Subsidy bill which has just 
passed the Senate but is yet held up by 
the House Committee. It is asserted that 


I ee: possibility is suggested of a 


this compromise may result in a new bill ’ 


practically eliminating the Pacific mail 
lines, and I am asked to give my views 
as tothe absolute needs of oth- 
er transpacific lines than those 
which may run to the Philip- 
pines, which are excepted 
from the proposed elimination. 

Briefly, the necessity is im- 
perative that the mail routes 
in question receive Govern- 
ment protection and encour- 
agement, if they are to con- 
tinue to fly the American flag 
on the Pacific. I might 
speak in a general way, as an 
American citizen conversant 
with Pacific commerce, as a 
resident of the Pacific Coast 
jealous for ts development, 
knowing the local benefits 
and the possibilities of trade 
to the whole country to be 
derived thru American ship- 
ping for American products, 
and the blow which it must 
inevitably be to our entire na- 
tion if our flag is forced from 
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—even in time of peace—entirely upor 
such service as foreign ships find it for 
their advantage to render. I might sug- 
gest the embarrassment to our nation in 
time of war and the fatal blow to our 
commerce if our flag is removed from 
this ocean and the supremacy of the Paci- 
fic, which she is so assiduously striving 
to obtain, is thus early and 
and easily surrendered to 
Japan. 

But in so doing I might lay 
myself open to the charge of 
speaking with a double pur- 
pose or sinister motive, on ac- 
count of my personal interest 
in the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, known, officially, 
as Ocean Mail Route No. 75. 
I will, therefore, take the bull 
by the horns and use this line 
as a single instance, giving as 
briefly as possible a few ex- 
act and_ significant details 
which will be more convinc- 
ing of what I have already 
suggested than any general 
argument could be. I will 
confine myself to the potent 
facts in the story of this one 
line, running from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia, via Hono- 
lulu, Pago Pago and New Zea- 








the Pacific trade—as it sure- 

ly must be, as a simple business proposi- 
tion, if obliged to comply with American 
laws and shipping conditions, which ren- 
der the cost of operation very materially 
higher than is the case with the ships of 
any other nation, and left without Gov- 
ernment aid to compete with these ships, 
all of which are heavily subsidized -by 
their respective Governments. 

I might, on purely patriotic grounds, 
refer to the disastrous effects if our 
products, our manufactures, mails and 
traveling public are to be left to depend 


land, with exact figures and 
careful comparisons, sufficient I am sure, 
to convince any thinking man—patriot, 
shipper or producer—that if there are 
benefits to be derived by our commerce 
or our country, thru an American mer- 
chant marine, such Pacific lines as the 
Oceanic have a more just claim for Gov- 
ernment protection, stand in greater need 
of it and will return a better compensa- 
tion than any other lines engaged: in 
ocean traffic. It should also be borne ir 
mind that the trade already gained by 
this line, thru a losing struggle of years, 
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is tangible and real—not the imaginary 
possibilities’: which may follow the open- 
ing of new lines—and is as well worth 
saving from surrender to some foreign 
nation as any new trade is worth achiev- 
ing. I confine myself to this one line not 
because it stands alone but because con- 
cerning it I know évery minute detail and 
can be frank to acknowledge its losses in 
exact figures which tell the whole story 
better than many words and place the 
proposition fairly and ‘clearly before the 
mind of any practical business man. 

‘Previous to the McKinley Adminis- 
tration the Oceanic Steamship Company 
was’ operating a line between the same 
points as at present, composed of two 
American steamships and one British 
ship, of a little over three thousand tons 
each, jointly making thirteen trips a 
year and receiving $135,000 per annum 
for carrying the American outward 
mails. The growth of commerce, com- 
petition and- changing trade conditions 
rendered it necessary to increase the size 
and speed of these ships if the route was 
to’ be sustained. President McKin!ey 
and Postmaster-General Smith, recog- 
nizing the importance of maintaining 
the only direct mail route between the 
United . States and the -South Pacific 
British colonies, advertised under the 
law of March 3d, 1891, for a service to 
be performed by vessels of the second 
class (not less than 5,000 tons register), 
making seventeen trips per annum, time 
of voyage to be twenty-one days; these 
vessels to be constructed in America, 
- capable of sixteen knots speed and to 
meet the requirements of auxiliary naval 
cruisers; the rate of compensation for 
such vessels, for mail carrying, to be not 
over $2 per mile for the outward trip. 

The Oceanic Company was the only 
bidder, and entered upon a _ ten-year 
contract with the Government, imme- 
diately building three steamers, as re- 
quired, of a little over six thousand tons 
each and of seventeen knots speed. It 
began the new service in Igo!. 

he schedule time requires an aver- 

age speed thruout the voyage of fifteen 
knots. The distance in nautical measure 
is 7,210 miles. Most of the voyage lies 
thru the. tropics. No other steamship 
line in the world performs such a fast 
service under similar conditions of 
climate and distance. The advantages 


gained by the public thru this trans- 
action were three American steamships 
available as auxiliary cruisers, a reduc- 
tion of time in the delivery of mails 
from twenty-four and _ three-quarters 
days to twenty-one days, an increase in 
the number of voyages per annum from 
thirteen to seventeen, with better fa- 
cilities for transportation, an increase 
in the number of crew demanded, irom 
182 to 471, all, by law, required to be 
white, a certain percentage American 
citizens, all shipped in the United States, 
and eighteen American boys as cadets; 
resulting in an increase, in wages alone, 
of $144,120 per annum. 

Each of the three steamships thus 
made available as auxiliary cruisers, 
built under Government inspection, is 
capable of mounting at least four six- 
inch guns and a large complement of 
smaller caliber, has a steaming radius 
without refueling of 8,250 statute miles 
at fifteen knots average speed—shorter 
distances at seventeen knots—and must 
always be maintained at the company’s 
expense, at the highest rating known to 
maritime commerce. 

All of this advantage to commerce 
and postal service, increase of naval 
strength and employment of American 
seamen costs the United States, annual- 
ly,.less to maintain than one man-of- 
war, of the type of the “Buffalo,” and 
that without any consideration of inter- 
est, depreciation, insurance and taxes, 
borne by the company. 

Years of actual operation have clear- 
ly demonstrated the inadequacy of the 
compensation already allowed, under the 
conditions of speed, frequency of voy- 
age and size of vessels required on the 
Australian mail route. I believe that the 
figures will easily demonstrate this. 

The Oceanic line must maintain its 
position against the operation of six im- 
portant steamship companies, all heavily 
subsidized by their respective nations— 
England, Germany, France and Japan— 
in order to secure for these nations the 
valuable trade of the Australasian mar- 
kets. England has the natural advantage 
that they are British colonies. The 
American Consul at Sydney, in his re- 
port of November roth, 1904, says: 
“There is a strong sentiment favoring 
British goods, without regard to quality 
or price.” Germany and France seek 
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by greatly overshadowing subsidies to 
enable their lines to divert the trade, 
while Japan is in the race more vigor- 
ously than all the rest, not only to se- 
cure the trade, regardless, but to estab- 
lish herself in maritime supremacy on 
the Pacific. Incidentally, as the result 
of increased subsidies, German lines, a 
few months ago, began carrying freight 
from Europe to Australia for five shil- 
lings a ton. This indicates the apprecia- 
tion of the German Government of the 
value of the Australasian trade. 

Speed, frequency of voyage and type 
of vessel employed are all factors in this 
race, and we must meet a constant ad- 
vancement along these lines to keep pace 
with the growth of commerce*and com- 
petition. But in addition to this United 
States ships must meet by far the most 
stringent and exacting shipping laws, 
greatly increasing the burden and ex- 
pense, on one hand, while it contends 
against heayily subsidized ships on the 
other hand, handicapping it beyond the 
possibility of sustaining itself in the un- 
equal struggle. The Oceanic Line is 
hopelessly outclassed’ by these others, 
not only in the matter of subsidies, but 
also in the crews it must employ, in the 
wages it must pay, in the original cost 
of its vessels and in the cost of main- 
tenance and operation; so that above the 
compensation for carrying the mails, un- 
der the contract I have mentioned, the 
average annual loss, on ocean mail route 
No. 75, has been just $373,349.02. 

To make clear what I have said of the 
direct competition with which the 
Oceanic Line is brought in contact, as 
effected by subsidies, on one side, the 
accompanying table of lines, all having 
Australia as their terminal, will show 
something of the present inequality. 

It will be seen by this table that the 
lowest subsidy paid is to the British Pen- 
insular and Oriental Line—$313 per voy- 
age less than the amount paid to the 
Oceanic Line; but the British line is al- 
lowed to carry Lascar crews, giving it 
overwhelming advantage in the matter of 


Name. Nation. 
Messageries Maritimes 
North German Lloyd 
Peninsular and Oriental 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Canadian-Australian British 


Oceanic Steamship Company..American ...... 


Sameer... ..... 2 


wages as well as in the cost of feeding. 
the crew, and two knots an hour less 
speed is required of their vessels, while 
their original cost, to build, ton for ton, 
was 30 per cent. less than the Americai 
vessels. Allowing 20 per cent. for great- 
er efficiency of American firemen, the 
wages paid by the Oceanic company still 
exceed those paid by the British com- 
pany just $123,404 a year. The excess of 
speed required of the Oceanic Line 
means the additional consumption of over 
thirty tons of coal a day, which amounts 
to $97,996 a year, besides the loss of 
freight.space required by the extra coal. 
The insurance, interest and depreciation 
on the extra cost of its vessels amounts 
to $123,690 a year to the American line. 
If the same scale of food were used on 
the American and on the British line the 
saving in the cost of feeding the men, 
alone, would amount to $32,217 per ans 
num. So that the actual cost of operat- 
ing the Oceanic Line exceeds the cost of 
operating the British line under precisely 
the same conditions, $447,567 a year: In 
other words, if the Oceanic steamships 
were British built and allowed the free- 
dom of the British line, it would. cost 
$447,567 a year less to operate them. 
As a business proposition it is neces- 
sary to success to run on a schedule of 
fifteen knots, so that so far as this com- 
parison relates to a claim upon Govern- 
ment aid, the items bearing upon goal 
consumption should be eliminated, which 
would leave $285,311 as the actual dif- 
ference in operating the line under Amer- 
ican conditions as against British con- 
ditions—the actual handicap placed upon 
the line by American shipping require- 
ments. And it must be borne in mind 
that these comparisons are based upon 
the conditions of the lowest subsidized 
of all the lines with which the Oceanic 
comes in competition. Any advantages 
which the line may have are represented 
in its gross income, and the disadvantages 
in its gross expenses. The annual defi- 
ciency of $373,349 tells the story and the 
comparison shows where it occurs. Ob- 
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viously this must in some way be made 
good if the mail route is to exist as a 
distinct American service, for the Ocean- 
ic Line has staying qualities and has 
proven its ability to exist against odds, if 
any line could. Personally I cannot con- 
ceive of arguments which could justify 
encouraging new lines to South America 
and at the same time abandoning this 
established line to Australia. | 

In this latter connection there are 
doubtless very few who realize the dif- 
ference in cost of operation which exists 
even in our own shipping between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The experience of 
years confirms as a conservative estimate 
that there is a difference of over 30 per 
cent. in the price of wages and fuel, be- 
tween the two oceans. I wish that I 
might emphasize this fact. If it were 
possible to apply the Atlantic Ocean rates 
of wages and price of fuel to the Ameri- 
can steamships sailing out of San Fran- 
cisco, the Oceanic Line would effect an 
annual saving of $249,883. 

‘Lhe Oceanic Line is obliged to pay the 
highest wages of any ocean steamship 
line in the world. Its ports of call bring 


it under the law which prevents its hav- 


ing Lascar crews. It employs all white 
men and besides carrying eighteen 
American cadets, required, and shipping 
its crews in the United States, in order 
to obtain the necessary percentage of 
American citizens. for its crews, it is 
forced to rely upon union labor, pay 
union prices and practically hire none but 
union men. The total amount paid per 
annum in wages by the Oceanic Line, is 
$235,440. -If the same crews were paid 
on the basis governing the Canadian- 
Australian Line, the total amount would 
be but $176,690. If they were paid on 
the basis of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Line, the amount would be only $123,404. 
If they were paid on the basis of wages 
on the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Japan- 
ese line, the total amount would be $97,- 
708. 

The importance to the United States 
of maintaining the present mail service 
is significantly expressed in the growth of 
our trade with British Australasia. From 
1896 to 1900 our imports were $20,- 


449,640. Our exports were $79,095,730. 
From 1900 to 1904, the four years fol- 
lowing, our imports were $24,250,761, an 
increase of only $3,807,121, but our ex- 
ports were $118,756,924, an increase of 
$39,661,194. It does not make the pros- 
pect of new trade with South America 
less alluring to protest, as an American 
citizen, that a trade like this is also 
worthy of consideration. Our exports 
to Australia compare well with others 
that we consider valuable markets. In 
the year ending June 30th, 1904, our ex- 
ports to British Australasia were $27,- 
343,741, to Cuba were $26,908,986, to 
Japan $24,955,032, to China, including 
Hong Kong, $28,864,035. Surely such a 
trade is ‘worth conserving, especially 
when we consider that of them all it is 
yet in its infancy and that it has been 
wrested for America under difficulties 
which, if removed, leave promise of still 
greater increase. 

The thread which binds this trade to 
the United States is the one direct mail 
service performed by the Oceanic Line 
at an annual loss of $373,349. This, to 
my mind—and I am sure without preju- 
dice—constitutes as good a claim as 
could exist, for Government protection. 

No market in the world can be won 
and retained without mail communica- 
tion. It is the imperative need of com- 
merce. It compels the nations, regardless 
of expense, to foster and expand their 
postal service. The better the facilities 
they provide the greater the expansion 
of their national industries. All nations 
transport their mails under their own flag 
if possible, and the constant effort, every- 
where, is to secure the most rapid and 
frequent means of communication be- 
tween cities, States or countries, because 
all the world recognizes that the approach 
to the market must be quick and con- 
venient. Hence the imperative demand 
for fast and frequent passenger and mail 
steamers on all the ocean highways of 
the world—steamers flying the American 
flag if we would induce foreign capital to 
invest in the products of the United 
States. 

I feel this as an American, not as a 
shipowner personally interested in any 


6,253 tons, 157 men, average wage $41.65 
6,300 tons, average wage 17.00 
6,307 tons, 180 men, average wage 13.05 
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line; not even as a Californian jealous 
for the development of the Pacific Coast. 
For even if the portion allotted to the 
Océanic Steamship Company in the orig- 
inal subsidy bill is finally credited to her, 
it will not make the line a paying invest- 
ment. It will only enable it to continue 
the service which it has heretofore been 
rendering at such a loss as to make fur- 
ther efforts hopelessly unadvisable. 

The foregoing is the best comment I 
can make upon the proposition that At- 
lantic lines to South America should be 
encouraged by subsidy, in the hope of 
building up a trade, while the Pacific, 
with such trade as I have indicated al- 
ready established and a trade that is rap- 
idly increasing, should be ignored and the 
position deliberately sacrificed and aban- 
doned. 

Wholly aside from its commercial value 
there are two reasons of national impor- 
tance—grave and economical importance 
to the Government—why such a line as 
the Oceanic should be protected and sus- 
tained. It is the only means of regular 
communication with Tutuila, the insular 
possession of the United States, where 
the Government Naval Station of Pago 
Pago is established. This is the best port 
of the South Pacific Ocean, a highly 
strategic position of great value, nearer 
to Manila by 1,341 miles than by way of 
Honolulu and Guam. Oceanic steam- 
ships call there twice every three weeks, 
thus saving the Government the expense 
of a special service, which would be in- 
dispensable, as there is no cable or other 
means of communication. 

The other reason is the naval auxil- 
iary needs of the United States as 
taught us in the Spanish War, in the 
Russian-Japanese War, in the British 
South African War. 

The three United States converted 
cruisers, “Buffalo,” “Yankee” and 
“Prairie,” of practically the same regis- 
tered tonnage, of only 11,200 horse- 
power and fourteen knot speed, with an 
armament of twenty-two guns, from 
four to six inch and other of smaller 
caliber, cost the United States, in 1904, 
over $1,041,000 to maintain and keep in 
commission. The Oceanic fleet, “So- 
noma,’ “Sierra” and “Ventura,” built 
under Government specifications for 
speedy conversion into auxiliary cruisers 
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for the navy, 22,500 horse-power, seven- \ 
teen knots, capable of an armament of *, 
twelve six-inch guns, with a large com- 
plement of smaller caliber, cost the 
Government only $196,402.84, in 1904, 
by way of a mail contract. Is it not 
obviously cheaper for the Government 
to subsidize naval auxiliary cruisers 
which in time of peace are upbuilding 
commerce at private expense and 
anxiety, ready at short notice to respond 
to the demands of war, than itself to 
bear the entire cost of maintenance of 
an equal amount of tonnage of no prac- 
tical service except in time of war? 

Within the past few weeks imagina- 
tive Americans have talked of immedi- 
ate war with Japan. It is not immedi- 
ately possible, but every one knows that 
it is a remote contingency. Every one 
knows, too, that Japan, having already 
a steamship line from Yokohama to the 
Pacific Coast and from Yokohama to 
Australia, is anxious to complete a tri- 
angle, tending toward her ambition for 
Pacific supremacy, with a line from 
America to Australia. 

Suppose that thru lack of protection 
to balance the imposed burdens the few 
American flags now flying on the Pa- 
cific are forced to surrender our com- 
merce, mail and passenger traffic to the 
waiting Japanese; and then — suppose 
the war! Suppose it occurred before the 
Panama Canal was completed. It is not 
commerce and passenger traffic and 
mails alone which would suffer. Where 
would the United States find ships even 
to transport her soldiers and war mate- 
rial beyond the coast to all our unpro- 
tected new possessious? We had to 
charter and buy ships from everywhere 
on the Atlantic for the puny Spanish 
War, and even then we were very short. 
Ships are not so abundant on the Pa- 
cific, and would be very scarce if the 
war was with Japan. 

To my mind it behooves us to make 
every effort to get more instead of aban- 
doning what we have, looking at the 
matter from whatever point of view we 
may, and it is difficult to comprehend as 
statesmanlike the penny-wise and waste- 
ful and sacrificial economy which ob- 
jects to just protection enough to pro- 
tect our merchant marine on the Pa- 
cific. 

San Francisco, CAL, 
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[Mr. Stanton, during a long residence in France, has often met the late editor - of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and notes below soime impressions of him.—En1tor.] 


HE late M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
T was not a very sympathetic figure 
for progressive Americans. When 
he first began to be known in the field 
of letters, M. Brunetiére was, if not ex- 
actly, a free-thinker, at least not the pro- 
nounced Catholic which he became in the 
closing years of his life. He was one of 
those unfortunate men who grow con- 
servative as they grow older. In politics 
he was not a true republican and violent- 
ly opposed all the efforts of the present 
régime to check clerical domination. 
During the Dreyfus incubus, he would 
not even keep still, but came out strongly, 
publicly and repeatedly on the side of 
“the army against the nation.” He made 
the powerful Revue des Deux Mondes, 
of which he was the editor-in-chief for 
nearly fifteen years, the organ of all that 
was contrary to the doctrines. of the 
Third Republic. Even on the question 
of militarism, war and ‘arbitration, he 
sided openly with the old ideas. In a 
word, Ferdinand Brunetiére was one of 
those brilliant, intellectual Frenchmen 
who prostituted great talents to the 
championing of a worn-out past. 

In one respect only can Ferdinand 
Brunetiére claim some attention from a 
periodical like THe INDEPENDENT. He 
was one of the first Frenchman to make 
a lecture tour in America and was the 
leader in time and talent of that now long 
and notable list of literary Frenchmen 
who have visited the United States, stud- 
ied more or less superficially but in a 
friendly spirit our men and women, our 
customs and institutions, and then, hav- 
ing returned to France, have let no oc- 
casion pass of explaining to their fellow- 
countrymen the meaning and nature of 
American life and manners. Their ex- 
planations have not always been strictly 
exact and their bias has sometimes been 
too evident. But on the whole their in- 
tentions have been good and thus we 
have in Paris, “the heart.of France and 
the head of Europe,” as somebody has 
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said, a galaxy of men and women writers 
who are more apt to praise than censure 
Americans and things American. They 
are the de Tocquevilles and the Michel 
Chevaliers of the twentieth century and 
their writings are not buried in stately 
volumes but are seen of all men in the 
daily press and magazines. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére led off in this 
group which now embraces, among 
others, M. René Doumic, M. Edouard 
Rod, Mme. Blanc, M. Mafilleau, M. Paul 
Adam, M. Gaston Deschamps, M. Yves 
Guyot, Pastor Wagner, the late Mme. 
Henry Gréville, M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, M. Henry Bréal, Senator d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, M. André Sieg- 
fried and Viscount d’Avenel. I know I 
am forgetting several names, but I have 
given a sufficient number to prove my 
statement that this body of men and 
women is ‘both brilliant and numerous. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére’s preachments 
concerning America, which he made pub- 
lic both by pen and word of mouth after 
his return to France, may be taken as a 
fair sample of what these Frenchmen 
think of us and what they say about us 
in Europe, tho his utterances were not al- 
ways so laudatory as those of some other 
of his fellow countrymen in the forego- 
ing list. He sometimes strained his facts 
to fit a favorite argument and more than 
once his assertions were quite wrong. 
But he never treated us flippantly. We 
had virtues which he extolled, and what 
he considered our shortcomings were 
pointed out mainly to correct a similar 
evil which he felt threatened his own 
land. He carried so far his good will 
toward us that more than one prominent 
American was invited to contribute to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and if few act- 
ually saw their articles in print the fault 
was not wholly that of the editor-in-chief. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére’s most glaring 
mistake in his study of America was his 
oft-repeated assertion concerning the 
growth and influence of Catholicism in 
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the United States. This was due to 
three causes. 
tire became more pious as he grew 
old, as has already been said; in 
the second place, he was kept well in 
hand by the best Catholics when he vis- 
ited this country. He would not see, be- 
cause it did not square with the thesis 
of his declining years, that Protestant- 
ism and Liberalism, taken in the best 


In the first place, Brune- ° 


whose ideas count whether Brt 
assertions were well, founded. 

Let me give. one more examp : 
Brunetiére’s proneness to present Amer= 
ica to Europe. It happened in 1897, 
shortly. after his return from the United 
States. The American University Club 
of Paris was giving a Washington’s 
Birthday banquet, with the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Edmund Monson, in the 
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sense of the term, are the ruling moral 
elements in the public and private life 


of this nation. He published stately 
essays in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and he made clever speeches in halls and 
at banquets to prove all sorts of wonder- 
ful things from the tenet that the fu- 
ture of America lay in Catholicism. As 
he wrote well and spoke even better, 
this astounding assertion attracted wide 
attention thruout Europe, and more 
than once have I been asked by persons 


chair. M. Brunetiére was the principal 
French guest. When the speaking be- 
gan, Sir Edmund rose and, to the aston- 
ishment and delight of us all, delivered 
a carefully written eulogy of George 
Washington. The speech was so re- 
markable on account of the subject, the 
occasion and the personality of the 
speaker, that it created considerable 
comment both in Europe and America. 
John Hay, for instance, pronounced it “an 
event of no less than international impor- 
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tance,” and the London Times published 
it in full and devoted a leader thereto. 
M. Brunetiére quickly seized the full 
significance of such an address and with 
true journalistic instinct then and there 
asked for permission to give a’ French 
version of it in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and it accordingly appeared in 
extenso in the number for March 1sth, 
1897. The British Ambassador in Paris 
becoming for the nonce a contributor to 
the leading periodical of Continental 
Europe and his theme being the glorifi- 
cation of the. first President of the 
United States, no French editor ever 
paid America and American institutions 
a higher compliment than when he thus 
threw open his pages to such a contri- 
bution from such a contributor. 

I am even able to give M. Brune- 
tiére’s own opinion of our national hero. 
It is contained in the following com- 
munication, to me apropos of this ban- 
.quet, and is here made public for the 
first time. In May, 1897, M. Brune- 
tiére wrote as follows, in his peculiar 
chirography and in his idiosyncric style 
which reveals itself even in a traffsla- 
tion: 

“If one were to say of George Washington 
that, imbued with the sentiment of strict 
obedience to law, circumstances incarnated 
in him one of the greatest revolutions in his- 
tory; that, tho he was one of the chief actors 
in founding ‘the most modern’ of the great 
nations, he had, nevertheless, ‘the most an- 
tique’ of souls; and, finally, that having pos- 
sessed to a very eminent degree civil and 
military qualities of which ambition seemed to 
be the very reason and the spur—would not 
one be accused of trying to form his portrait 
from antitheses? But it would really sim- 
ply a proof that human logic is far from per- 
fect and that there are in us more things than 
our psychology has defined, that there must be 
more opposites and contrasts than one is gen- 
erally led to suppose in the make-up of the 


complex and harmonious unity of a great 
character.” 


And let me close these brief notes 
with a short description of the physical 
appearance of Ferdinand - Brunetieére. 
He was 6f medium hight, frail, and had 
a sallow, rather sickly, physiognomy. 
He wore eye-glasses and smoked cig- 
arets incessantly. He was exceedingly 
polite in speech and manner. His eon- 
versation was easy, original and replete 
with unexpected phrases and words and 
refined, pointed humor was thickly scat- 
tered thru it. At the office of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes he received 
his visitors one at a time in his cozy 
sanctum, where he sat in a large chair 
behind a big. desk. When the business 
talk was over, he would conduct you 
thru the adjoining ante-room, where 
other callers waited their turn, and he 
would not leave you till he had bowed 
you out at the farther door. Then-he 
would walk” back to his private office, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, and recognizing no one, close the 
door behind him and ring for the at- 
tendant to introduce the next visitor. 
When the waiting- room was full, the 
last visitor might thus see the punctilious 
editor a half dozen or more times before 
he was finally ushered into his presence. 
This ceremony was due more to the rep- 
utation of the venerable periodical than 
to the character of its editor. But all 
this had an influence on the man, and if 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, who, at the be- 
ginning of his literary career, seemed 
one of the coming men in modern 
French thought, but really disappeared 
out of tune with his times, this unfortu- 
nate literary and moral fiasco must be 
largely attributed to the deleterious in- 
fluences emanating from the Rue de 
l'Université, where he passed most of 
his mature years, either as assistant edi- 
tor or as editor-in-chief. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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Intelligent Preparation for Public 


- Service 
BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


[The following article contains the substance of a talk recently given before the mem- 
bers of the Yale City Government Club by President Hadley.—Enptror.] 


prepare men for politics is that 

they do little but cram the student 
with facts about our political life and 
political machinery. These things are 
well enough in their way; but if anybody 
imagines that knowledge of facts will 
give him political efficiency he is greatly 
mistaken. He must know men rather 
than facts. He must know how to get at 
the real wishes and thoughts and feel- 
ings of those about him,-so that they will 
see that he is a friend, and not a critic. 
Knowledge of facts about government is 
of as much use in teaching a man how 
to govern as knowledge of facts about 
poetry in teaching a man how to write 
poetry—and no more. 

The ‘most valuable preparation for po- 
litical activity that you can make during 
the years of your student life is to get 
acquainted with as many kinds of men 
as possible. The boy who lives by him- 
self in college is likely to be isolated 
thruout life. The boy who runs with a 
clique in college will probably remain his 
whole life long the representative of a 
clique. That boy, on the other hand, 
who learns while in college the wonder- 
ful interest of knowing and influencing 
different kinds of men may in after life 
become the representative and leader of 
the whole nation. Unless you care for 
other people you cannot know them. 
Unless you know them you cannot influ- 
ence them. Unless you influence them 
you cannot lead them. I have in mind 
a college friend of my own who uncon- 
sciously prepared himself for large suc- 
cess, both at Yale and afterward, by the 
simple fact that he cared for so many 
kinds of men. There were others in his 
class who were more brilliant ; there were 
others who were more tenacious of pur- 
pose; there were others who. were more 
skilful in adapting means to ends. But 
there was no one clse in the whole class 


Ty" trouble. with most schemes to 


whose welfare was a matter of concern 
to everybody as his was, for the simple 
reason that everybody else’s welfare was 
a matter of concern to him. 

For this sort of preparation for poli- 
tics a college furnishes an unrivaled field. 
Nowhere will you have the chance to 
meet so many kinds of men and know 
them so intimately. He who utilizes this 
opportunity has learned thoroly the 
first lesson of politics. He who neglects 
it, no matter how many other things he 
may have learned, has missed that first 
lesson; and he will have to learn it for 
himself under much more difficult cir- 


- cumstances five or ten years hence. 


Another line of preparatory work 
which I strongly recommend is the read- 
ing*of history, and especially of Amer- 
ican political history. The chief benefit 
which you will get from this is not the 
one which most men would suppose. It 
is not that you will.learn facts about our 
government. Whatever facts of this sort 
you learn from books in college you will 
probably have to unlearn in after life, 
and substitute some other ones. It is 
that you get a background of large ex- 
perience which will prevent your own 
little experience from occupying too 
much of the picture. The chief benefit 
derived from reading our history in 
times past is a certain quiet optimism 
which comes from contemplating the ca- 
reers of men like Washington and Ham- 
ilton, Jackson and Calhoun, Webster and 
Lincoln. When we realize how great 
their difficulties seemed at the time, and 
yet how small they look today in com- 
parison with the work that they did and 
the fame they achieved, we shall learn 
not to be daunted by little obstacles that 
look big, or upset by failures which, des- 
perate tho they seem for the moment, 
may be turned into means of success if 
we only know how to do it. “To see a 
good in evil and a hope in ill success’’- 
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this is the power which a man has ac- 
quired who has read history aright. If 
we have this sort of mental ballast of 
historical knowledge, every fact that we 
learn, whether from books or from ex- 
perience, can be made to help us. If we 
have not this sort of mental ballast, the 
multiplicity of discouraging facts which 
we meet is liable to swamp us. 

After leaving college the first thing 
which a man has to decide is whether he 
will go into politics directly, by identify- 
ing himself with a party and running 
for office, or whether he will be content 
to promote good government thru his 
indirect influence on legislation and 
other forms of public activity. Of 
course the two classes are not entirely 
separate. The man who has helped to 
draft laws and influence public opinion 
without the hope of office may sudden- 
ly find himself promoted to a high posi- 
tion in the public service at a time when 
he least expects it. But these cases are 
the exception, not the rule. The old- 
fashioned idea that a man could go into 
politics as an honorable amusement to 
occupy part of his time is not applicable 
to existing conditions. 

To be able to go into politics pro- 
fessionally without the danger of sacri- 
ficing honor a man should have either 
independent means of his own or some 
calling like law or journalism upon 
which he can fall back if office can be 
had only at the sacrifice of principle. If 
he has such a second string to his bow 
he can be sure, and his friends can be 
sure, that in standing by a party when 
‘it does things of which he disapproves 
he is actuated by high motives of public 
service instead of low ones of personal 
livelihood. He should also be able to 
find a party with whose general aims and 
principles he is sufficiently in sympathy 
to enable him to work with it. For, as 
matters now stand, the machinery of 
party government is an exceedingly im- 
portant thing in American politics. A 
man rarely gets office, and still more 
rarely keeps it, without the aid of this 
machinery.. We may not like this fact; 
but a fact it is, and one which we are 
bound to recognize. Lincoln made use 
of party machinery. So did Webster. 
So did Calhoun. So has every states- 
man, however high his principles, from 


the time that American politics was or- 
ganized. 

If a man has not this natural affilia- 
tion with some one party and this inde- 
pendent means of livelihood, he is like- 
ly to do more public service by indirect 


influence on legislation than by direct 


participation in politics. If he can make 
it possible for others to give clean gov- 
ernment, he can do quite as much for 
the country as if he were himself in pub- 
lic office as Governor. He can always 
find plenty of opportunity for this sort 
of political activity, whether he be rich 
or poor, partisan or independent. 

The historic example of this kind of 
work is the civil service law, providing 
that tenure of administrative offices 
shall be based upon fitness and fidelity 
rather than upon party service. This 
was no political measure. The men who 
carried and enforced it, in its successive 
stages, were for the most part not active- 
ly engaged in public employment. Some 
were Republicans, some were Demo- 
crats, some were not identified with any 
party at all. Yet it would be hard to 
find men who did more public service 
than Eaton and Curtis and their associ- 
ates in this movement, which strength- 
ened the hands of every good man in 
political office and: weakened the hands 
of every corrupt man. 

Civil service reform is an accomplish- 
ed fact. But there are other reforms 
equally important which yet remain to 
be carried out. The civil service law 
has put a stop to one particular form of 
corruption ; but it remains for us to deal 
more fully with the sources of corrup- 
tion, by laws which shall make it easier 
for the people to show what they want 
and to fix the responsibility for disre- 
garding their wishes; which shall make 
it easier for men to govern in accord- 
ance with public demand instead of 
under the dictates of corrupt interests. 

For instance, the separation of the 
dates of local and national elections 
ought to be more complete than it now 
is. When the two come at the same 
time a man lets his vote for mayor or 
councilman be influenced by his views on 
national politics; and a corrupt or mis- 
guided party leader may succeed in forc- 
ing upon the better class of voters a man 
whom they do not want, by persuading 
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them that his defeat will in some way 
interfere with the success of the national 
ticket of which they approve. 

It is also important to separate the 
work of the State legislatures more 
clearly than we now do from the issues 
of national politics. It is for this reason 
that I favor the direct election of United 
States Senators by the people. It may 
be that the present system does not hurt 
the Senate, but it certainly hurts the 
State legislatures. If you send a man 
to the State capital, nominally to make 
- the kind of local laws you need, but actu- 
ally to elect a man to the United States 
Senate on national issues, you prevent 
an elector from voting for the legislator 
he wants unless that legislator happens 
to hold certain views about the tariff, 
and the currency, and some other things 
that have nothing at all to do with State 
laws. And you often make the legislator 
himself think that it is of very little con- 
sequence what kind of laws he makes, 
as long as he votes straight on a national 
party issue. 

Another means of giving the voters 
power to express their opinion as to the 


kind of men they want in office would 
be furnished by what is known as a direct 
primary law. The old-fashioned system 
of caucuses gives every advantage to the 
professional politician in deciding who 


shall be nominated for office. A thou- 
sand men well organized can carry the 
primaries in the face of five times that 
number of public-spirited citizens with- 
out organization. It is the object of the 
direct primary law to give every member 
of a party a chance to vote on nomina- 
tions, in the same way that every citizen 
afterward has a chance to express his 
choice between the nominees of different 
parties. A thoroly good direct primary 
law has not yet been worked out. This 
condition of things makes your oppor- 
tunity and responsibility all the greater, 
for the matter is practically in your 
hands. 

We also need a law which will fix 
more clearly than is now possible the 
responsibility of officials after they are 
elected for the good or bad conduct of 
public affairs. When the Constitution 
was framed our fathers were so fearful 
that the Executive would try to be king 
that they surrounded him with all kinds 
of checks and balances to prevent him 


from usurping power. In the few cases 
where a man is really trying to usurp 
power these constitutional checks are ex- 
ceedingly good things; but in the ordi- 
nary, everyday running of a government, 
and particularly of a city government, 
they work rather badly. If a mayor is 
anxious to become a tyrant, it is a good 
thing to have a board of aldermen to stop 
him. But if he is trying to give the city 
a businesslike administration, a board of 
aldermen whose views are narrower than 
his may prevent him from doing it; and 
if he is trying to give the city a corrupt 
administration, the existence of such a 
board of aldermen may give him an ex- 
cuse for saying that it is not his fault. 
The good man’s hands are tied; the bad 
man is furnished with an apology for his 
misconduct. For thirty years we have 
been experimenting with city charters, to 
see if we could not locate power in re- 
sponsible hands and hold the man re- 
sponsible who had the power. Some- 
thing has been done in this way. Much 
more remains to be done. The men who 
can devise the right kind of city charter 
will do an even greater and more difficult 
piece of public service than the men who 
established the principles of civil service 
reform twenty years ago. — 

One more word of advice and I 
am done: The man who would fully 
prepare himself for public service must 
not only do his duty in time of peace, 
but must be ready for the possible exi- 
gencies of war. .The fact that for forty 
years we have not had a war which has 
seriously strained the powers of the 
nation should not blind us to the need of 
preparing to meet the dangers of inter- 
national conflict’ from without and the 
still greater dangers of anarchy and law- 
lessness from within. If in the places 
where you settle there is any militia or- 
ganization really worthy of the name, 
identify yourselves with it. If there is 
not, try to establish one. It may be that 
you will not be called-upon for anything 
heroic in the way of military service. I 
certainly hope that you will not. But if 
you are ready to meet the danger in 
advance you will lessen the liability of 
its coming; and if it does come you will 
have prepared yourselves for the per- 
formance of the most vital of all public 
duties—the duty of protecting your 
country against imminent destruction. 
New Haven, Conn. 





On the Printing of Plays 
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spent in conducting dramatic departments in the great dailies, and translating, collaborating 


and writing plays. 


He is now assistant and secretary to Mr. 


Heinrich Conried, the 


Director of the Metropolitan Opera House. The following article is the first to be printed 
of which we are aware that describes the new literary movement of the printing and read- 


ing of plays.—Ep1rTor.] 


sell it, and still harder to get it pro- 
duced. But till lately the most dif- 
ficult task of all in the experience of the 
American playwright unwilling to spend 


c is hard to write a play, harder to 


has superstitions and traditions which 
it discards only with reluctance. And 
one of the most rooted superstitions of 
the American publisher bids him to 
shun modern plays. 
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money on the gratification of his literary 
or dramatic vanity was to find a publisher 
sufficiently daring,.philanthropic and en- 
lightened to print even a successful play. 

For, like religion, the publishing trade 


“VU 


The late T. Henry French might no 
doubt be quoted to the contrary. But 
the cheap yellow paper covers, and the 
cheaper printing which distinguished 
that gentleman’s prompt books, could 
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only by courtesy be connected with pub- 
lishing. The T. Henry French playbooks, 
indeed, were hardly known, save to the 
“profession,” and had little (altho some- 
thing) to do with the popularization or 
the perpetuation of the American play- 
wright. 

Out of the many comedies, farces, 
tragedies, dramas, farce comedies and 
melodramas which, somehow or other, 
found their way on to the boards, few 
were thought clever, pleasing or popu- 
lar enough to be worth preserving. 
Once they had been performed they 
were allowed to perish, or were laid on 
the shelves of the managers, till, for lack 
of more immediately profitable and at- 
tractive works, they were revived. Thus 
the achievements of the playwright had, 
in a vast majority of cases, merely an 
ephemeral interest. They lived, as roses 
live, a few brief hours, and lapsed into 
oblivion. 

What was the consequence? 

Naturally, having no incentive to be 
literary, American writers for the stage 
neglected or insulted literature, until 
drama in this country came at last to be 
a thing apart, having virtually no rela- 
tionship to art. Why should they waste 
effort in the polishing of periods? Why 
worry over delicacies of dialog which 
were never to take shape in printed 
books? Almost as much money might 
be made—nay, sometimes more—by in- 
venting stage “business,” injecting buf- 
foonery into scenes, and thinking up 
“situations,” comic or melodramatic, to 
delight the galleries. With the discard- 
ing of the old habit of printing plays, 
drama was inevitably divorced from lit- 
erature. And the rupture profited 
neither the playwright, whom it tended 
to make sordid in his aims, nor the pub- 
lic, whose taste it gradually coarsened: 
So far removed from one another did the 
two component parts of all great plays 
appear fifteen or twenty years ago, both 
in England and in America, that only the 
most absolute optimist could have sup- 
posed it possible to bring them together 
again. 

Then, however, Ibsen began to affect 
his English-speaking contemporaries, as 
he had already and far more deeply af- 
fected the German, Austrian and Italian 
dramatists. After reading Ibsen, of 


whose works Mr. William Archer, Mr. 
Gosse and others had given printed 
English versions to the world, men like 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
and Mr. George Bernard Shaw were 
smitten with the ambition to be publish- 
ed.. Being all persistent and, I may add, 
importunate by nature, they succeeded 
before long (possibly at a personal sac- 
rifice of a pecuniary kind) in getting 
some of their plays on sale, in the shape 
of books. But the public had lost, or 
had not acquired, the taste for reading 
stories told in the pithy and brief style, 
which, as we know, is essential to at 
least prose drama. The works of Mr. 
Pinero (just because they were really 
plays—not, perhaps of the highest order, 
but yet plays) caused no wonderful up- 
heaval in the publishing business. 
Neither did the works of Mr. Jones 
(which were also, in their way, true 
plays) make-much stir among the book- 
sellers. Mr. Shaw, who could not be 
taken seriously as a dramatist, haa, 
however, the good fortune—doubtless 
because his pretended plays were only 
half-plays—to find a market for his 
wares, tho they had literary merits of an 
unusual order. The appearance of his 
“Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” set 
some of the English publishers thinking, 
even if it converted none of them from 
their old, hostile attitude toward mod- 
ern drama. 

But a miracle was to 
among the distrustful Thc ses of the 
book-printing community. And _ the 
magician who was to perform it was a 
poet who had been an actor and who 
chose to give expression to his thought 
in the form of drama. The literary ex- 
cellence of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
“Paolo and Francesca” shattered the re- 
sistance of the publishers. As edition 
after edition of that interesting tragedy 
was called for, ancient prejudices lost 
force, and were called in question even 
by hard-hearted, matter-of-fact persons 
to whom: plays had been anathema. 
“Herod” succeeded “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca” without injury to the new faith 
that had just vaguely dawned. Critics 
like Mr. Archer lent their enthusiasm to 
the support of the astonished publishing 
world. Mr. Beerbohm Tree did vastly 
more to bewilder them by actually pro- 


' wrought 
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ducing on the stage two works of Mr. 
Phillips which they had issued between 
book covers. The regeneration of the 
British drama had begun—modestly, 
maybe, but unmistakably. 

It is well to guard against the too 
common tendency of men to confound 
post hoc with propter hoc. But who 
can doubt that the practice of printing 
plays (often before their performance) 
in France and Germany has lent dignity 
and literary significance to the drama of 
both those countries? Even in poverty- 
stricken Italy, where, except on “first 
nights,” it is commonly found impossi- 
ble to go to the expense of printing pro- 
grams, the custom of publishing plays 
has been maintained. A few famous 
firms, like that of Treves, in Milan, 
make it a profitable business to issue 
all noteworthy comedies and dramas. 
Ask Mr. Heinemann, or Mr. Lane, of 
London, his opinion on the subject and 
he will tell you that—with rare excep- 
tions—plays do not pay. 

That in no case do they compare fa- 
vorably, as jnvestments, with — novels, 
either here or elsewhere, seems sure. 


And, oh, the pity of it! For there is noth- 
ing more chastening to an author’s con- 
ceit, nothing more calculated to correct 
bad taste, to disgust one with bad style, 
or to attract one to good drama, than 


reading plays. French plays, however 
trivial they may be, have almost inva- 
riably some virtue as contributions to 
literature. But dramatic literature, con- 
sisting as it does virtually of dialog, 
should not be weighed in the same scales 
as novels. Balzac could, with the most 
strict propriety, write book after book 
in his “Human Comedy” without dia- 
log. While “Gyp” and Henri Lavedan 
need never, unless they choose, go to 
any pains in the matter of description. 
And yet, in varying degrees, all three 
may be accounted literary. 

In attempting an estimate of drama, 
viewed as literature, it is essential to keep 
well in mind the claims and the necessity 
of characterization. 

Dialog suggestive or descriptive of a 
character, however rude or coarse it 
may be, need never be excluded from 
literature. Fine words put into the 
mouths of boors or barbarians by play- 
wrights have, on the other hand, no 


INDEPENDENT 


right whatever to respect either as lit- 
erature or drama. 

To illustrate the exact meaning of 
these last statements we make take “The 
Weavers” (“Die Waber”) .of Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Here we shall find a work 
written, from end to end, in the strange 


-dialect of the poor, half-starved Silesian 


mechanics. And the effect is poignant, 
vivid, human, truthful—and therefore 
literary. As a contrast, take almost any 
“play” by a novice afflicted- with a pas- 
sion for blank verse, and you will see, 
in the place of reality, mock gentility, 
insincerity, unnaturalness, with which 
literature has always been at logger- 
heads. 

He who would be literary in drama 
should study—not Addison, not Pope or 
Sir Thomas Browne, but Shakespeare, 
Congreve, Ibsen, or among more recent 
writers, Hauptmann, Porto - Riche, 
Pinero, Maurice Donnay, and—since 
the production of “The Great Divide” 
and “The New York Idea”—it may be 
added, Mr. Moody and Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell. 

Let us hope, for the sake of the Amer- 
ican stage, that the two plays last named 
will soon be printed and put on sale. 
They would be stimulating to many 
playwrights and of very considerable in- 
terest to the great reading public. 

Perhaps, tho, in the case of the pub- 
lic generally, we should say “might be,” 
rather than “would be”; for at present, 
having so rarely chances afforded them 
of reading decently written new plays, 
Americans have almost lost whatever 
taste they may have had for modern 
drama in book form. Sporadic efforts 
have been made during the past few 
years, indeed, by American publishers to 
find readers for plays from the pens: of 
our own writers. Yet it is doubtful 
whether either the “Arizona” of Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, or the various come- 
dies of Mr. Clyde Fitch, or the trage- 
dies of Mr. Aldrich, which have been 
published here, have passed thru more 
than one edition. Indeed, if (without 
outraging modesty) the writer of this 
essay may say so, the one drama printed 
in English, and issued of late by an 
American publishing firm, which has en- 
joyed anything even vaguely compara- 
ble to the vogue of the “Plays, Pleasant 
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and Unpleasant” of Mr. Shaw, or the 
“Paolo and Francesca” and “Herod” of 
Mr. Phillips, has been “The Sunken 
Bell”’*. And, as we know, that was 
originally written in German. The suc- 
cess of this work, as a book, has _be- 
wildered even the enterprising firm 
which published it. Almost without aid 
thru advertising, strange to say, it has 
sold steadily for the past six years, till 
now, after the appearance of a “sixth 
thousand,” a seventh is likely to be call- 
ed for. 

One great advantage of the publica- 
tion of plays that are really plays: and 
really literature, is that they inevitably 
cause those works to be read publicly as 
well as privately, on the platform and 
in the study. “The Sunken Bell,” like 
possibly other works with poetical pre- 
tensions, has even enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being recited and lectured 
about in churches. Thanks, in a great 
measure, to the popularity which it has 
thus acquired as a reading play, it has 
now, for the second time, found its way 
on to the boards, as part of the repertory 
of those favorite artists, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern and’ Miss Julia Marlowe. Had 
it not been read, it might long since have 
died utterly. Again, by holding its own 
between book covers, it has unquestion- 
ably fired more than a few enthusiasts 
with the ambition to emulate Gerhart 





*Tue Sunxen Beitr. A Fairy Play. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Freely rendered into English verse by 
Charles Henry Malicee. New York: Doubleday, Page 

0. 


Hauptmann, the admirable author who 
created it in the German. (“Die Ver 
sunkene Glocke.”) That, on the whole, 
seems to the writer the most serious and 
important service it could render to our 
stage. Another, and a minor conse- 
quence, may have been the conversion 
of some stray manager from the imbe- 
cile heresy that denies the uses of lit- 
erature in connection with the stage. 
This heresy, expressed blatantly and 
with shameless boasting by certain of 
the magnates who provide us with plays, 
has done much to belittle America in 
the eyes of foreigners. 

The countries in which drama is, as a 
matter of course, regarded as fit to 
print, besides being fit to act, are the 
countries which stand in the van of the- 
atrical progress. In France and Ger- 
many, in Italy and Norway, in Austria 
and Denmark, the publication of new 
plays quite usually either precedes or fol- 
lows closely on the performance. Thereby 
the authors are supplied with a means of 
appealing from the perhaps mistaken 
verdict of their critics to the public, and 
so many a work which might otherwise 
have perished has been preserved to pos- 
terity. Sorhe day, in the near future, 
we may be sure, America will have a 
dramatic literature worthy to be pitted 
against that of vastly older lands. And 
the coming of that day will be delayed 
or hastened according to whether plays 
find publishers here, or, as is now the cus- 
tom, are only acted. 

New York City. 


Poverello 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


“Biest Francis, thou who art so true to me, 
Give answer to thy mistress, Poverty: 

What gifts or treasures shall thy soul reward, 
Who labors in my name to serve the Lord?” 


“Sweet Lady, grant me gift of loving words, 
That I with manna may feed men and birds; 
Let brute and human drawn around my knee 
Be fed of kindness and tranquillity.” 


“But I have lovely riches all untold: 

Shall I not grant thee joy like crown of gold, 
And give thee for thy solemn robes of state 
The wisdom and the learning of the great?” 


“Nay, Lady, give me sorrow for all woe, 
Give tears of pity from mine eyes to flow; 
And give my soul for hidden raiment sweet 
The wounds of God and His pierced hands 
and feet!” 
Councit Brurrs, Ia, 
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For a National Investigation of Women 
BY MARY E. McDOWELL 


{Miss McDowell is the daughter of the famous General Irvin McDowell of the Civil 
War, and is now at the head of the university settlement maintained in “Packingtown” by 
tne University of Chicago. She was recently voted the “second best woman in Chicago,” 
by the friends of an enterprising Chicago daily paper. She is now engaged in. pushing the 
bill before Congress described in the following article. We have read this bill and give : 


it our hearty endorsement.—EbrTor.] 


of Commerce and Labor to in- 

vestigate and report upon the in- 
dustrial, social, moral, educational and 
physical condition of woman and child 
workers in the United States is now be- 
fore Congress. 

The working child has already won a 
public hearing, and has the sympathy of 
thinking people, but the working woman 
has yet to arrest attention; she is sup- 
posed to be able to look after herself. So- 
ciety has not fully awakened to the fact 
that in protecting the women workers it 
is safeguarding its future generations. 

Very little is known of the conditions 
under which the’ three million wage- 
earning women (mostly girls) are work- 
ing and living. Nearly twenty years ago 
the Department of Labor made a very 
limited study of the working women in 
large cities. Since then we have had 
nothing but an enumeration of them and 
their occupations. 

The last Census tells us that the propor- 
tion of women employed in manufactures 
is increasing more rapidly than men, that 
they are found in 295 of the 303 separate 
occupations, that they are not employed 
as soldiers, sailors, marines, street car 
drivers, firemen, or as apprentices to 
roofers, boiler makers or brass workers. 
For such facts we can properly look to 
the Census, but it is beyond the province 
of the Census to show what are the sani- 
tary conditions of their employment— 
their hours of labor, what the effect of 
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their work is upon the morals of young 
girls, upon the health of women, upon 
their homes, upon their children, upon 
the wage-earning power of their hus- 
bands, upon family desertion, upon the 
birth rate, and marriage rate. This in- 
vestigation should be a sociological study, 
and will naturally be made by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Much confusion exists, and the whole 
subject is covered by a large interroga- 
tion mark. 

The champions of the economic inde- 
pendence of woman welcome the “five 
million self - sustaining women” as pio- 
neers of a better day for women and the 
home, while others prophesy disaster to 
that dearest of all American institutions. 
The increase of divorce, the lessening of 
the birth rate, the over-crowding of the 
labor market are a few of the evils laid 
at the door of the working women. 
These are some of the conclusions based 
upon insufficient data. 

What we need is facts! 

We need facts in order that justice 
may be done to the helpless women and 
girls who ere inexperienced, unskilled 
competitors in an unwelcome labor mar- 
ket. The employer needs these facts to 
enable him to see his moral obligation to 
the women and children working for him. 

As the average father is not quick to 
think of the relation of work or study 
to the health of his daughter of eighteen, 
neither has the average employer an in- 
telligent view of the effect of night work, 
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or piece work upon the nervous organiza- 
\ion of girls of eighteen, or women under 
\wenty-four years.- 

The packer builds a “trimming room” 
where sunlight and air are shut out, 
where the walls run with ice-cold sweat, 
where the floor is covered with dampness 
and the temperature is 38 degrees Fah- 
renheit, colder than an ice box. 

The ‘room is constructed so as to 
“waste nothing.” Is it true that noth- 
ing is wasted? Is it not quite possible 
that an investigation would disclose a 
wasted product which does not appear 
on the balance-sheet of the packer? 

This packer will give money to help 
a girl who is stricken with tuberculosis, 
but sees no relation between her work 
and her health. Is there a_ relation? 
We want to know! 

The films for our kodaks are made 
in utter darkness. The girls work nine 
hours under the rays of red lanterns. 
What is the effect upon their eyes and 
nerves’ We do not know. 

The legislators and the judiciary of 
our States need a body of facts to prove 
to them that conditions have changed 
since that day when “freedom of con- 
tract” meant liberty and equality to the 
individual ; to show that a working girl 
is free to wor. all night, or seventy- 
eight hours a week, but is not free to 
protest, or to leave her job, when that 
job means food, clothing and shelter for 
herself and others. Keeping her job 
may mean keeping herself from worse 
than slavery. 

We need facts, not merely to indicate 
the way we are tending socially, but as 
a basis for sane legislation in regard to 
woman’s work. All States now pro- 
hibit her from working in mines. Ten 
States prohibit her from working in bar- 
rooms and concert halls; five from oper- 
ating aid cleaning dangerous ma- 
chinery ; five from night work; one pro- 
tects her against the use by a boss of 
abusive or indecent language. In the 


past legislation has been meager and in- 
adequate, but at present many States are 
agitating for protective legislation in the 
interest of women and children. Facts 
are needed to insure sane legislation in 
their interest. 

This investigation must be national be- 
cause manufacture and commerce are 
national. Competition between States 
makes it obligatory to provide a compara- 
tive study that will be as useful to one 
section as to another. 

We hear of certain sections and certain 
trades where, as a superintendent said to 
me: “These people get along well—the 
husband and wife work together—they 
often own two houses. Oh! they don’t 
have children, they leave that to other 
people!” Is this common in his trade in 
other sections? 

We hear of certain employments that 
breed immorality; of others where the 
girls dip snuff, and others where they 
take too much alcoholic stimulants. We 
want to know why. Women are in this 
world of work to stay. Whether for 
weal or woe will depend largely upon our 
knowledge of the real conditions of their 
work and life. Only facts can clear the 
confusion that surrounds the subject at 
present. 

However earnestly we may deplore the 
fact that women are in factories instead 
of homes, we must squarely face condi- 
tions_.as they exist. There are hundreds 
of thousands of helpless, untrained, un- 
organized women without the power of 
legislating for themselves, who are forced 
by stress of circumstances to earn their 
livelihood,: and it is of vital importance 
that they be given the chance to be de- 
cently self-supporting under conditions 
which will not unfit them for wifehood 
and motherhood and the care of homes. 

In the light of the few facts we now 
have we have a right to expect that Con- 
gress will vote an adequate appropriation 
to make an investigation that will be 
worthy of our nation and our need. 

Curcaco, Itt. 





The Japanese Question From a 
Californian’s Standpoint 


BY JULIUS KAHN 


{The Hon. Julius Kahn has lived in California since 1866, was educated in the San 
Francisco schools, has represented his district in the State Legislature and in the National 
House of Representatives during the Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh and Fifty-ninth Congresses ande 


is reélected for the Sixtieth Congress. 


No ome was better able to understand the difficulties 


of the Japanese question when it suddenly became prominent.—Epzrror.] 


spots of the universe. No one 
who has ever visited that glori- 
ous State, which nature has endowed so 


& ALIFORNIA is one of the garden- 


fertile valleys, her boundless forests, her 
salubrious climate, and her marvelous, 
matchless scenery, have attracted immi- 
grants from every quarter of the globe. 
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bountifully, will attempt to contradict 
that assertion. She has been well chris- 
tened “the land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers.” Her magnificent harbors, her 
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Her population has been recruited from 
every State, from every land, from every 
clime. Her people have worked earnest- 
ly, loyally, unceasingly, to build up an 
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American commonwealth on the distant 
shores of the Pacific, that should rank 
as one of the brightest gems in Colum- 
bia’s diadem. But her people discovered, 
many years ago, that unless restrictive 
laws against the influx of Asiatic coolies 
should be enacted, our vaunted Caucasian 
civilization would receive, to say the 
least, a serious check in the upbuilding 
of that commonwealth. 

Now any one who is at all familiar with 
the two races, realizes fully, and will 
state unhesitatingly, that Occidental and 
Oriental civilizations will never mix. 
And the people of California, after an 
experience of over half a century with 
Orientals, feel that they understand this 
Asiatic immigration question just a little 
better than many of their well-meaning 
countrymen who live about three thou- 
sand miles away from us, and who have 
beautiful theories on the subject, which. 
however, do not work out well in prac- 
tice. 

We first learned to know the Chinese 
coolie in the early fifties. He was 
brought to our shores, in those pioneer 
days, to work in our gold mines. That 
was only three or four years after the 
discovery of the yellow metal in this 
“New Eldorado” had been heralded to 
the world. He did not come, however. 
of his own volition, with the expectation 
of making his future home in California, 
as did most of the immigrants from other 
countries. He came under contract to 
one of six Chinese companies, and one 
of the conditions of that contract required 
his ultimate return, dead or alive, to his 
native land. He did not propose even to 
allow his bones to rest permanently in 
American soil. 

He was a cheap workman, his wages 
averaging considerably lower than those 
of Caucasians employed in similar voca- 
tions. And because he was a cheap 
workman he was brought from China in 
increasing numbers as the years rolled 
on. Altho at first an unskilled laborer, 
he rapidly learned the manufacture of 
shoes, cigars, clothing, overalls, brooms, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, and 
many other commodities of a similar 
character. 

By 1870 there were fully 80,000 Chin- 
ese coolies in California. Few traveled 
beyond the borders of that State. The 


people of the East knew little or nothing 
about them, and yet, even at that early 
date, when a number of large manufac- 
turers proposed to replace with Chinese 
coolies the white crispins of North 
Adams, Mass., a wave of protest swept 
across the entire country. Even the peo- 
ple of staid New England did not relish 
the idea of having her sober, industrious 
mechanics supplanted by the cheap and 
demoralizing coolie laborers of China. 

But the yellow hordes kept pouring 
thru the Golden Gate in undiminished 
and ever increasing numbers, By 1878. 
California, “from Siskiyou to San Diego, 
from the Sierras to the Sea,” as the peo- 
ple of that State express it, was ablaze 
with remonstrance. Just about that time 
the State Legislature submitted the ques- 
tion of the continuation of Chinese im- 
migration to the voters, in order that the 
true sentiment of the population upon 
that subject might be made manifest to 
the rest of the Union. By the over- 
whelming vote of nearly 169,000 to about 
600, as I remember the figures, the voters - 
of California registered their opposition - 
to the further influx of the Chinese 
coolie. It is customary, in some quarters, 
to sneer at the exclusion sentiment of 
California. That sentiment has been re- 
ferred to, sarcastically, as “the utterance 
of the sand-lot.” But the decisiveness of 
the vote is the best refutation of such as- 
sertions. 

At the time this vote was taken we had 
learned to know the Chinese coolie thoro- 
ly. He was a canker in the heart of our 
civilization. He indulged in vices which 
were calculated to pollute our young 
men and women. That our estimate of 
him was correct has been amply corrob- 
orated recently, when, in a discussion in 
the British Parliament upon the report 
made by a Government official regarding 
the vices of the Chinese coolies working 
in the South African gold fields, it was 
shown that these vices were so horrible 
and revolting that the report was pro- 
nounced to be unprintable. 

There is no denying the fact that he 
was a docile, untiring workman. As 
Kipling truly says, he seems to come 
into the world with “a devil -born ca- 


‘pacity for doing more work than he 


ought.” From daybreak to midnight, in 
season and out of season, weekdays and 
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HOW CALIFORNIA DEPENDS ON THE ORIENTALS TO RAISE CROPS. CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
LABORERS IN A VINEYARD. 


Sundays, more like a machine than a 
human being, he toiled away in his 
stuffy quarters, where light and air 
were at a premium. As he worked for 
a mere pittance, he rapidly drove out 
the white mechanic from many fields of 
industry. Finally race riots occurred, 
and California appealed to Congress for 
relief. After several years of agitation 
laws excluding Chinese laborers from 
the United States were placed upon our 
statute books, and altho sporadic at- 
tempts have been made to modify or re- 
peal those laws, they have remained 
practically intact up to the present day. 

And now, once more California is 
threatened with an Oriental invasion. 
Since the great disaster which over- 
whelmed the city of San Francisco in 
April last, Japanese laborers to the num- 
ber, practically, of 1,000 per month, 
have been swarming thru the Golden 
Gate; and I think that I am not stating 
the facts too strongly when I say that 
the people of California regard these 
Japanese coolies with greater abhor- 


rence, aye, with greater fear, than they 


did the coolies from China. We feel 
that the former have all the vices of the 
Chinese, with few or none of their vir- 
tues. In business they are absolutely de- 
void of the stern sense of honor of the 
Chinaman. The latter invariably lives 
up to the letter of his obligation, while 
the Japanese never hesitates to break 
that obligation if it suits his purpose so 
to do. Why, even in Japan all the prin- 
cipal banks and commercial houses em- 
ploy Chinese in the two important posi- 
tions of compradore and shroff. The 
compradore is the purchasing and sell- 
ing agent who acts as the go-between 
between his employer and the firms with 
which he does business. The shroff is 
the exchange expert, a necessary ad- 
junct to all large business houses in a 
land where the value of silver, which is 
the common medium of exchange, fluc- 
tuates from hour to hour. As a rule for- 
eign firms doing business in Japan place 
full reliance on the word of the Chinese 
compradore, even tho they have little 
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faith in the integrity of the Japanese 
proprietor. And if the bankers and 
business men are not to be relied on, 
what reliance is to be placed on the 
lower classes of Japanese society? But 
the people of California have never 
made objection to merchants, bankers 
and professional men from Japan. It is 
the coolie against whom they protest. 
And just one word in this connection. 
It has long been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to protect the products of our 
farms, our factories and our workshops 
from the products of the pauper labor 
of Japan and all other countries. Then 
why not protect the workman himself— 
the man who creates those products of 
our farms, our factories and our work- 
shops, from that very pauper laborer? 
Much has been said in recent discus- 
sions to the effect that the Japanese 
have been denied their treaty rights in 
California. The people of that State 
deny this assertion most emphatically. 
But in speaking of treaty rights, Cali- 
fornians freely express the belief that 


the existing treaty, under which Japan- 
ese coolies come to our shores at the 
present rate of 1,000 per month, is not 
an altogether equitable instrument. 
They contend, on the contrary, that the 
treaty is altogether one-sided. True, it 
guarantees to the citizens of either coun- 
try full right of entrance into and resi- 
dence in the territory of the other. But 
who ever heard of American laborers, 
or American mechanics, going to Japan 
in large numbers? Why, industrial con- 
ditions in the “Land of the Rising Sun” 
are absolutely prohibitive, so far as the 
emigration of the American workman 
to that country is concerned. “The lat- 
ter receives from two dollars and fifty 
cents to seven dollars a day in his own 
land. It would be an insult to his in- 
telligence to assume that he would want 
to sail to far-off Nippon for the privi- 
lege of working there at the prevailing 
rate of wages paid to mechanics, to wit, 
thirty, forty, fifty or sixty cents a day. 
It is the high wage that prevails here 
that is attracting thousands of the little 
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brown men to our shores. Unless pro- 
hibited by legislation they will come in 
still greater number, while the number 
of Americans who expatriate themselves 
in Japan, by reason of tie conditions 
that prevail there, must, necessarily, al- 
ways remain limited. And for these 
reasons Californians feel that the treaty 
with Japan is entirely one-sided. 

But the Japanese coolie who comes to 
California, for the most part, is not an 


has already driven the cherry orchardist 
out of the productive Vaca Valley, about 
sixty miles north of San Francisco. But 
it is in the latter city that he is the great- 
est menace. To speak specifically, let us 
take the case of a cobbler... He has 
learned his trade in his own country. He 
has scarcely set foot in that city, when 
he rents a dingy little room in close prox- 
imity to a white shoemaker who has been 
established in that location for many 














STRAWBERRY PATCH AND PEACH TREES IN WENATCHE E VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 1905. 
FRUIT RANCH EMPLOYING JAPANESE LABOR. 


unskilled laborer. He is a cobbler, tailor, 
gardener, cook, waiter, or one or other 
of a dozen classes of workman, as the 
case may be.. He can, and does, live just 
as cheaply as the Chinaman. A handful 
of rice, a little dried fish, and a cup of 
tea make a square meal for him. And 
we feel convinced that if he be allowed 
to come to these shores in undiminished 
numbers, he will ultimately drive out all 
Caucasian competition in every occupa- 
tion which he enters, just as the Chinese 
coolie did a quarter of a century ago. He 


years. Then the little brown man puts 
up his sign and announces his scale of 
prices. A perusal of the latter shows 
that he asks about one-half the amount 
charged by his white neighbor for similar 
work. Gradually his business increases, 
while that of his white neighbor dimin- 
ishes. The white man, with a white 
man’s habit of living, trying to bring up 
his little family decently and honestly, 
trying, if you please, to give his children 
the benefit of a good. education, finds that 
he has been brought face to face with an 
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alien competitor whose material wants 
are few, and who can subsist on fare on 
which a Caucasian would starve. He 
tries to stand it for a little while, but 
sooner or later, when he sees the blanched 
faces of his little ones, when he begins to 
realize that he cannot provide for them 
as has been his wont, the iron enters his 
soul. He begins to understand that this 
unequal competition means that he must 
come down to the Japanese’s standard of 
living, or he must quit the neighborhood 
in which he has been established these 
many years, to begin anew the struggle 
for existence in some other section which 
the little brown man has not, as yet, in- 
vaded. I have not overdrawn the pic- 
ture. It has its counterpart in practical- 
ly every street in San Francisco. It is 
such conditions that ultimately lead to 
bloodshed and race riot. We want, by 
all means, to avoid anything of that kind. 
We are peaceable, law-abiding citizens, 
but we want the Japanese coolie kept out 
of our State. Nor -do we think we are 
unreasonable in our demand. If similar 
conditions confronted the citizens of 
Massachusetts we feel confident that 
they, too, would feel as we do. The 
Japanese in his native land is a great 
fisherman. Suppose ten thousand of 
these Japanese fishermen should settle 
near Gloucester arid embark in the cod- 
fishing industry. Would the Gloucester 
fishermen stand it with equanimity, or 
would they, like their brethren in Cali- 
fornia, raise their voices in indignant 
protest? And so with every other com- 
munity, and every other class of work- 
ingmen. , 

Since the disastrous conflagration of 
last April the situation has been intensi- 
fied by the manner in which many white 
tenants were practically evicted from 
their homes by Japanese. The latter 
elected to establish themselves in one of 
the most desirable residence sections of 
San Francisco. They would offer the 
landlords of property twice and thrice 
the amounts that were being paid by 
white tenants, and after the latter had 
been dispossessed, would open Japanese 
boarding houses with swarms of occu- 
pants, in these desirable residences. 
When the white man saw that he was be- 
ing ousted to make way for the Oriental 
it did not serve to establish a more cor- 


dial relationship between the races. One 
must also bear in mind that at this time, 
by reason of the conflagration, houses for 
rent were exceedingly scarce, and many 
of the families thus dispossessed had to 
seek homes on the other side of the Bay 
of San Francisco. 

And then came the incident of the pub- 
lic schools. Many parents had objected 
to having their little ones seated with 
adult Japanese. The frequency of these 
complaints finally caused the Board of 
Education to segregate all Japanese 
scholars from the white children. It may 
be well to emphasize the fact that the 
Japanese were never denied the privileges 
of free education. They were merely or- 
dered to attend the Oriental school, which 
has been in existence for many years, and 
which had been established for, and was 
freely attended by, the children of Chi- 
nese parents. In so doing the Board of 
Education did not feel that they were 
violating any of the treaty rights of the 
Japanese, and they do not now feel that 
any of those rights have been violated. 
And the sentiment of the entire State is 
behind the Board of Education; and this 
sentiment is backed up by the opinions of 
some of our most eminent jurists as to 
the legality of the Board’s contention. I 
feel confident that Californians will never 
permit their young children to be thrown 
into close contact with adult Japanese. 

In this very connection it is well to 
bear.in mind that the maturity of males 
and females in Japan is far-earlier than 
with the Occidental. Besides, the rela- 
tionship between the sexes is entirely 
different. -The old marital law of Japan 
determined that “the association in life 
of man and woman is a fundamental 
law of human society. Whoever has 
passed his sixteenth year should no 
longer live in isolation, but select a 
bride-wooer, and thru this means con- 
tract a matrimonial union.” They have 
legalized relationships between the sexes, 
which, according to our standards, are 
positively immoral. The people of Cal- 
ifornia understand this matter fully. 
Mawkish sentimentality and even 
threats of military interference will 
make them all thé more steadfast in 
their purpose. While some of the fruit- 
growers of our State may be opposed to 
the exclusion of Japanese coolies, they 
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will all be found in thoro accord with 
the efforts of our Board of Education to 
segregate the children of Caucasian 
parents from Japanese students. Nor 
will there be a war as the result of the 
action of the San Francisco authorities. 
The sober, good sense of both countries 
will prevail in the matter. Japan does 
not want war any more than we do. In- 
deed, it will take her some years to re- 
cover from the effects of her recent con- 
flict with Russia. The fact that she 
finally failed to receive a money in- 
demnity was a source of sore disap- 
pointment to her people, and _ they 
rather hold us Americans responsible 
for their failure in that direction. If 
the reports of the newspapers of about 
a year ago are to be credited, some 
prominent Americans received rather 
harsh treatment at the hands of the anti- 
American mobs at Tokyo, shortly after 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace at 
Portsmouth. 

I am positive that I voice the unan- 
imous sentiment of California when I 
say that we do not want our naturaliza- 
tion laws extended to the Japanese. 
Those laws at present apply only to 
whites and alien Africans, or aliens of 
African descent. Several efforts have 
heretofore been made to amend these 
laws. On July 4th, 1870, a memorable 
debate took place in the Senate of the 
United States over an amendment to 
strike out the word “white” wherever it 
occurs in those laws. That amendment 
had been offered by Senator Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts. The ques- 
tion of naturalizing Asiatics was fully 
discussed in that debate. Many of the 
Senators who spoke and voted upon that 


amendment had led the vanguard in the 
fight for the enfranchisement of the 
African freedmen, but a goodly number 
of these drew the line at Asiatics, and 
the amendment was finally defeated by 
a vote of 27 to 12. And -Californians 
see no reason why our Government 
should change its attitude upon this 
question at this time. We who have 
learned to know the little brown man, 
by reason of our close association with 
him, have no faith in his professions of 
loyalty to any country but his own. We 
feel that even tho he might go into our 
courts and forswear allegiance to the 
Mikado, if ever the time should come 
when there might be a struggle between 
our country and his native land, his 
sympathies, his influence and his actual 
support would go to that native land. 
He does not recognize the binding force 
of our oaths. All men who have had 
dealings with him will testify to that. 
And so the mere formality of having 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States would not be considered by him 
as binding upon himself in an emergency 
of that kind. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that he is intensely patriotic and devoted 
to his Island Empire. All Americans 
admire him for that devotion. We re- 
member that during the war with Rus- 
sia hundreds of Japanese left this coun- 
try to enter the ranks of the Mikado’s 
army. Thousands of others sent their 
mite to the Imperial Treasurer to help 
defray the expenses of that war. We 
saw innumerable instances of his patriot- 
ism, amd we sincerely admired him for 
it. But the people of California, after 
having had him among them for many 
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years, feel satisfied that he will always 
remain loyal to the Mikado, and that the 
oath of naturalization would be to him 
but a hollow mockery, an empty formal- 
ity signifying nothing. We do not want 
that kind of citizenship, and we do not 
intend to have it, if we can prevent it. 
Just a few words in conclusion. 
There is no use in losing one’s temper 
over this Japanese question. We can 
still discuss it calmly and dispassionate- 
ly. It will be the part of wisdom to 
study it, not alone in the light of the 
present, but also in the light of the fu- 
ture. Today, both the people of the 
United States and the people of Japan 


are engaged in a friendly struggle for 
the commerce of the Pacific. With the 
passing years this competition will grow 
more keen, the possibility of friction 
will become more and more probable. 
There are still some things that the 
world is not willing to submit to arbi- 
tration. History has taught us, too, 
that most of the world’s great wars have 
arisen out of greed for commercial su- 
premacy, or greed for territorial ex- 
pansion. He will rank as a wise, far- 
sighted statesman who will constantly, 
from this time forward, remind his 
countrymen that we should, “in time of 
peace prepare for war.” 
Wasnrncton, D. C. 
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The Filipino Gospel 


BY DAVID J. DOHERTY, M.D. 


has distributed advance sheets of 
its “Oficio divino” which is to con- 

tain two parts: First, “El Novisimo 
Evangelio” (the latest gospel), and sec- 
ond, “El Culto Eucaristico” (the Euchar- 
istic ceremony). The thirty-two pages 
which have appeared contain the appro- 
bation of Archbishop Aglipay and his 
episcopal counsellors, the preface, and 
twenty-six paragraphs of the Filipino 
Gospel. The book is announced as “the 
property of the editor, Isabelo de los 
Reyes,” a well known political agitator 
of the islands who is now in Barcelona, 
Spain. 

The approbation of Archbishop Agli- 
pay is as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the Venerable Supreme Coun- 
cil of our Bishops has approved and we have 
sanctioned this divine office of the Independent 
Filipino Church, we strictly ordain upon our 
virtuous priests its faithful observance and its 
early translation by them into the dialect of 
each locality, so that the public may hear it 
and may understand the purity of our doc- 
trines (as the Apostles commanded, I Corin- 
thians, 14) and particularly the Gospel. And in- 
stead of the imaginary lives of the Saints of 
the Breviary, they shall read in the evening 
the entire Gospel of the day, meditating one 
by one and striving to put in practice the 
heavenly teachings of the Divine Master which 
it contains.” 

The title to the preface runs: 

“The Unified Gospel carefully expurgated 
from heresies and other interpolations and 


fie: Independent Filipino Church 


amplified from the writings of Moses, the 
Prophets and the Apostles.” 

It gravely announces: 

“We have not spared time nor patience in 
resorting to the best libraries of Europe, nor 
money in purchasing the hundreds of works 
of all schools and sects, ancient and modern, 
that we have deemed it necessary to consult 
in our most delicate undertaking of preparing 
the best possible gospel for the Independent 
Filipino Church.” 

It enters upon a lengthy discussion 
of the gospels, the occurrence of mir- 
acles, the existence of a devil, etc., 
etc. The names and the arguments of 
Baur, Strauss, Renan, Eichhorn, Vol- 
taire are freely used, and the conclusions 
reached are for the most part in accord 
with those of these writers. Yet the 
bishops deny that they follow Renan, 
Strauss and the others, because they ac- 
cept the Divinity of Christ. 

“Neither the Evangelists nor the Apos- 
tles were infallible,” and the gospels are 
later records of early traditions of the 
Master’s words, and hence the errors, 
contradictions, interpolations, alleged 
miracles, etc., which disfigure them. The 
exegetical skill of Mr. de los Reyes has 
separated the wheat from the chaff, and 
he presents us the pure and undefiled 
word in this Filipino Gospel. 

He frankly states that “the Protestant 
principle of blind faith” is inadmissible, 
and that it has been the cause of “the 
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frightful absurdities and the wild imagin- 
ations which Protestants and Romanists 
resort to when they defend a manifest er- 
ror or a biblical contradiction.” 


into readings for each day, each reading 
terminating in an explanatory homily. 
There are elaborate footnotes, justifying 
every text. The pages thus far issued 














ARCHBISHOP AGLIPAY. 


The preface concludes with the state- 
ment: 


“With the help of God, the Independent 
Filipino Church attempts that which has hith- 
erto not been done either in Europe, in Amer- 
ica, or in any other region; that is, the recast- 
ing of the authentic portions of the four Gos- 
pels into a uniform and complete whole which 
contains the true life and doctrine of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and which is purified from ingraft- 
ings and from contradictions, both with them- 
selves and with the Old Testament.” 


The text proper consists of biblical 
texts from both Testaments arranged ac- 
cording to the historical sequence of 
events in Christ's life. They are grouped 


refer to the Messiahship, the unity of 
God (the Trinity is rejected as a dream 
of the Platonists), the incarnation of the 
one God from a virgin, the birth of the 
Messiah, the youth and baptism of Jesus. 
the temptation (the tempter is said to 
have been one of the Roman soldiers), 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will, I fear, be slow to believe that such 
a preposterous book could be issued by 
a body of men claiming to be a Christian 
church. But we. who know Isabelo de 
los Reyes are only amazed at his audacity 
and vagaries. 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
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A Plea for the Forest Reserves 


BY THOMAS ELMER WILL 


SECRETARY OF THe AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION. 


Yonder is a mountain. Begin- 
ning at its base and stretching up- 
ward and away toward its summit is a 
noble forest. Trees of all ages, from the 
tiny shoot to the mighty monarch, sur- 
vivor of a thousand storms, associate in 
fellowship.. The larger ones commingle 
their branches and leaves and, save for 
an oceasional.opening to the sky, form, 
thus, a dense canopy known as. the “for- 
est cover.” 

This forest is treated not as a flower 
to be plucked, a mine to be exploited, or 
an enemy to be destroyed, but as a treas- 
ure.to be guarded, a crop to be cultivated, 
cared for, and judiciously harvested. 


L ET us look at a picture. 


‘Weed trees,” species unworthy of valua- 
ble space and cumbering the ground, are 
cut away. Damaged trees are removed. 
“Seed trees,” properly distributed and 
destined to become the parents of future 
generations of trees, are carefully pre- 
served, that the forest fail not. 

Moreover, the cutting is intelligently 
done ; stumps are left low ; the trees are 
so felled as to sustain the minimum of 
damage for themselves, and to occasion 
as little is possible to their neighbors, and 
especially to the younger growth, so eas- 
ily crushed and destroyed by the proc- 
esses of lumbering. . 

Care is taken that no desirable logs are 
left to rot on the ground, and that no 














THE BARREN EAST SIDE OF WEST SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN. 
Once covered by forests. Trees up to twelve inches diameter. Very badly eroded. White Mountains, 
New Hampshire. 
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THE RUINS OF A BRICK HOUSE DEMOLISHED BY THE FRESHET OF MAY 21, 1901, AT BAKERS- 
VILLE, MITCHELL COUNTY, N. C. 


serviceable sticks in branches and tops 
are overlooked. Tops, instead of being 
left reared high on branches to dry and 
form a timber bed for future conflagra- 
tions, are so trimmed that they will lie 
. flat_on the ground and quickly rot; or 
they are piled and burned. 

Spread deep over the floor of such a 
forest lies a mass of vegetable wreckage ; 
tops, branches, leaves, and decaying 
trunks, forming, tégether, a forest mulch 
—at once a carpet and a soil, Thru this, 
where light permits, minor vegetation 
thrusts its head, and thruout its breadth 
and depth there ramify the roots of ten 
thousand trees and shrubs, seeking stand- 
ing room and food. 

Now the clouds gather and the storm 
bursts; but the thickly falling drops are 
caught in the forest cover. Their force 
is broken by the leaves and branches, and 
they fall lightly to the ground. Here, as 
by a sponge, they are absorbed by the 
forest mulch. A portion of this water is 


taken up and utilized by the vegetation. 
The bulk of it, however, gradually finds 
its way thru the mulch into the earth. 
This the forest has prepared for its re- 


ception. Protected, constantly, by a 
dense, moist blanket, this forest soil is al- 
ways humid and porous. Further, it is 
shot thru and thru with tree roots. Many 
of these are living ; and downward, along 
their sides, the water finds its way. 
Others have died and decayed, leaving 
open channels where they grew. In 
either case, the unutilized water readily 
descends and enters the underground cir- 
culation. Gravity carries it slowly to the 
base of the mountain, whence it emerges 
thru a thousand crystal, bubbling springs. 
From these, it enters the visible circula- 
tory system; passing, first, thru rivulets 
and rills and then creeks and rivers, in 
time to find its way into the all-receiving 
sea. 

Rivers thus fed maintain, year in and 
year out, a substantially equal volume. 
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The hills and valleys to which they are 
tributary are watered; falls, from which, 
directly or thru the conversion of water 
power into electric power, mills are 
driven, can be relied upon the year round, 
and the channels of the rivers, and the 
beds of the karbors into which the rivers 
empty, are kept open and clean, that these 
waters may bear upon their bosoms the 
commerce thru which, largely, the wants 
of man are supplied. 

Such is the forest administered accord- 
ing to the principles of forestry, and 
such are the beneficent results. Let us 
look, now, upon another picture; that, 
alas! with which we are all too familiar. 

On the opposite side of the mountain 
is another forest, equally’ endowed by 
nature. Here, however, man, unre- 
strained by thought of consequences or 


by dread of law, has been left to work . 


his will. That he may cultivate soils 


never intended for agriculture, the small 
farmer clears space after space up the 
In a brief period, say 


mountain side. 


from five years or twenty, these clear- 
ings, under shiftless and unscientific cul- 
tivation, have become worthless and are 
abandoned. Other vast areas are invaded 
by the lumber companies. Instead of 
treating the forest as a crop, to be har- 
vested judiciously and in perpetuity, they 
attack it as the buffalo were attacked in 
the seventies, taking all they can use— 
regardless of the future, and destroying 
most of the remainder. Some, as the 
pulp men, leave nothing. 

Thickly scattered over the area thus 
denuded, and in inextricable confusion, 
lie, as they fell, dense masses of branches 
and tops. In these fire, when not pur- 
posely kindled, soon catches by chance. 
Like a besom of destruction, it sweeps up. 
the mountain side. What might have 
been a second: growth disappears. With 
it also goes, often, even the possibility 
of a subsequent growth; for the former 
soil, composed largely of vegetable mold, 
is devoured by the flames. Stretching, 
now, from mountain base to timber line, 














WRECK OF RAILROAD BRIDGE BY FLOOD OF MAY, 1901. WATER WASHED THRU TUNNELS 
OVER THIRTY FEET ABOVE BED OF STREAM. HAMPTON, TENN. 
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is a vista of blackened stumps and bald, 
bleak, protruding rocks. 

Now, again, the rain falls. This time 
there is no forest cover to break its force ; 
no forest mulch to seize and pass it slow- 
ly to underground circulation. Instead, 


it sweeps down the mountain side, carry- 
ing before it silt, sand, stumps, boulders, 


greatly diminished or destroyed, and 
commerce, likewise, is grievously ob- 
structed. 

The seconc picture is, notably, that of 
the Southern Appalachian Mountain re- 
gion. Here lies a narrow strip of moun- 
tain land including portions of Maryland, 


Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 














WHITE WATER ROAD (EROSION), TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY, N. C. 


wreckage—everything movable. These, 
it dumps into river beds and harbors. 
Now, for the two-fold reason that their 
waters enter them in torrents, and that 
their channels have been largely filled, 
the rivers overflow. Fruitful fields are 
denuded of their soils or buried beneath 
drift and sand. Houses, factories, rail- 
roads, bridges, even villages, are swept 
away. The utility of water powers is 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama anc 
Tennessee. From a timber standpoint, 
this strip is of far-reaching importance. 
It contains our last remaining, important 
stand of hard woods. Here the ax of the 
exploiter has, till recent years, delayed to 
enter. Here, again, rise all the import- 
ant rivers which water the area south of 
the Ohio and Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi, These rivers furnish the 
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Piedmont region with water powers, now 
developed and being developed, aggre- 
gating 500,000 horse power. 

But the work of desolation and devas- 
tation is on, and the woods are melting 
like frost from a window pane. Streams 
and harbors are filling, greatly to the 
detriment of commerce. Floods are do- 
ing their deadly work, those of the single 
year of 1901-02 alone destroying values 
estimated at $18,000,000. 

In the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire a similar situation exists, save 
that there the work of destruction has 
been carried farther. It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that not only the well 
being but even the very existence of 
much of New England and the South 
depends upon saving the woods of these 
two sections. 

And how may they be saved? But one 
way is known to man. A few more years 
of laissez faire, and the day of salvation 


will be past. All concerned agree that 
only the strong arm of the National Gov- 
ernment is sufficient unto these things ; 
that only by the establishment in the 
White Mountains and the Southern Ap- 
palachians of national forest reserves can 
the gloom of the second picture gradual- 
ly be transformed into the brightness of 
the first. 

A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase lands in the 
Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain regions and convert them into na- 
tional forest reserves is before Congress. 
It has the support of all interested: It is 
backed by a galaxy of statesmen, busi- 
ness men, professional men, newspapers, 
and organizations, north and south. It 
has passed the Senate without a dissent- 
ing voice and has been favorably reported 
from the committee in the House. It is 
understood ta be favored by a majority 
of the members of the House, and its 














DEEP GULLIES ON AN ABANDONED HILLSIDE LAND ON 


TRIBUTARY OF CANE CREEK. 


White pine is slowly restocking this area, but the erosion is so rapid that seedlings with difficulty secure a 


permanent foothold. 


Mitchell County, N. C 
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favorable consideration is earnestly 
urged by the President. 

Whether or not this bill shall become 
a law depends upon whether it may be 
brought to a vote. The decision of this 
question lies with the Speaker of the 
House. 

Again, with this bill it is virtually a 
case of “now. or never.” The ground 
gained in the last session is retained until 
the 4th of March next. Then, unless the 
bill shall have become a law, all is lost. 


a 


At another session the work will have to 
be begun anew. But by that time, as al- 
ready in the White Mountains, the mis- 
chief will largely. have been wrought in 
the Southern Appalachians. ‘The horse 
will have been stolen and the stable 
burned. 

Now is the time to strike the blow. 
Friends of the measure should arouse 
themselves, and every effort should be 
put forth to ensure favorable action by 
Congress while yet there is time. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


A Pioneer 


BY MARY AUSTIN 


GoopHOPE came out of Warwick Mead, 
Hating the law of the elder son, 
And the Old-World rule by which they breed 
Each to the guerdon his father won; 
Never a chance for God to make 
A good true man for his manhood’s sake. 


Goodhope came to a big new land, 
Noblest ever a free man trod, 
Hollow and hill-slope fitly planned 
Fresh from the galcier mills of God, 
Rain-wet steeps where the redwoods grew, 
Rivers roaring the valleys thru. 


That was a land for a man to love; 
Rosy the snow the spent cloud spills 
Over the dark-spiked pines above, 
Rosy with blossom the round-browed hills; 
Wind-sown lichens of russet and red, 
Never a rock uncomforted. 


Goodhope gave of his best to the land— 
For a new land takes of a man his best, 
Blood and body and brain and hand— 
Goodhope trusted the land for the rest, 
And the land repaid him the deep-drawn 
breath, 
And the high red pulse that laughs at death. 


Paid him the increase of barn and byre, 
Drudged for him deep in her secret ways, 
Wrought him a balm for his heart’s desire, 
Rendered him coin of her noble days, 
Mothered him, moulded him till he grew 
Fittest for working her purpose thru. 


Goodhope wrestled with flood and wood; 
And this is the law of the Pioneer— 
Where one true man makes foothold good 
Ten true fellows may stand next year. 
Into the wilderness drove the wedge; 
Men like these were its cutting edge. 


Goodhope walked in a fair, large town, 
Mill-smoke wreathing the thin white spires— 

Whispers of empire ran up and down, 
Pulsing over the world-strung wires, 

Heard men say with a laugh and a sneer, 

“There is old Goodhope, the Pioneer.” 


Goodhope died at the end of days, 
Men with their feet in the ruts of trade 
Dealt him a tardy dole of praise 
For the good they won from the chance he 
made, 
Said, “It is well that our schemes have room,” 
Elbowed and jostled above his tomb. 


Raised to him never a monument, 

Leaving him prone in his well loved sod, 
Back to its blossoms his ashes went, 

But somewhere far in the halls of Ged 
Farther than prophet or sage can peer, 


The spirit of Goodhope is Pioneer. 
INvEPENDENCE, Inyo Co., CAL. 
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Literature 


Early American History 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON has recent- 
ly surrendered his work in American his- 
tory in the University of Chicago in order 
to assume broader responsibilities over 
the whole historical field and to all his- 
torical workers in America. Years ago, 
before he left Brown for Chicago, he was 
editor of the American Historical Re- 
view; his 1esignation at Chicago has 
enabled him to resume this editorial 
work, and to become Director of the Bu- 
reau of Historical Research of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. And 
now he may be looked upon as adminis- 
trative head of the historical profession 
in America, while in 1907 he will be 
President of the American Historical As- 
sociation. 

The professional position of Dr. Jame- 
son adds significance to the work of 
which he now appears as general editor, 
and which is of first rate importance on 
its own account. The growth of libraries 


with well-developed interest in American 
history has, in the past three decades, 
placed many original editions out of 
question for all but the oldest and wealth- 


iest of institutions. Various publishers 
have tried to meet the need of the unpro- 
vided ; some with the costly limited edi- 
tion, others with popular reprints. But 
Professor Jameson has now secured the 
approval of the American Historical As- 
sociation for a comprehensive series of 
Original Narratives of Early American 
History,* which shall bring the originals 
to the student with authoritative editorial 
machinery and without extortionate cost. 
The countenance of the association 
means much, for it has hitherto been re- 
served in spite of the vigorous effort of 
one editor to obtain it, and the assump- 
tion of another that it had been obtained. 
Its scholarly guarantee to the purchaser 
ensures for it a cash value to the pub- 
lisher. 

The first volumé of the series has now 





* OrtcinaL Narratives oF Earty American His- 
TORY. Reproduced under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. General Editor, J. Franklin 
Jameson. Tue Nortumen, CoLumspus anp Casot. 
Edited by Julins E. Olson and Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


appeared from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It deals, naturally 
enough, with the earliest of American 
discoverers, the Northmen, Columbus 
and Cabot. It is to be followed closely 
by the French and English voyages of 
the sixteenth century in a second volume, 
and a third volume including Cabeza de 
Vaca, de Soto and Coronado. The edi- 
tors of the several narratives, as an- 
nounced, seem to be well fitted for their 
work. 

The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot, 
983-1503 is the joint work of Professors 
Julius E. Olson, of Wisconsin, and Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale. No com- 
ment upon their fitness is needed. Pro- 
fessor Olson arranges in his section of 
the volume the Saga of Eric the Red, the 
passages from the ‘Flat Island Rock,” 
Adam of Bremen’s account, and certain 
selections from the Icelandic Annals and 
the Papal letters. He prefaces his docu- 
ments with a cautious introduction that 
gives needful bibliographical details and 
refrains from attempts at definite identi- 
fication of Vinland. 

The Columbus and Cabot documents 
fill five-sixths of the volume. The for- 
mer group includes the obvious letters of 
Columbus, the journals of the voyages, 
and the agreements with the crown. In 
the latter are the letters of Pasqualigo, 
Raimondo de Soncino, and Pedro de 
Ayala. There is a modern map of the 
voyages of Columbus, a facsimile of the 
Cantino chart, and one of the first page 
of the Spanish folio of the letter of 
Columbus. 

If this series shall continue as it be- 
gins, we shall finally have in it the avail- 
able general collection for which scholars 
have long yearned. There is a sanity and 
freedom from controversial bitterness in 
the editorial portions which commends 
the volume warmly to us. The hand of 
the master is obviously present. And the 
editors have recognized, as is wise, but, 
alas, only too rare, that the text is the 
thing ; that the volume of reprints is valu- 
able for the originals which it contains, 
and is not a proper show-place for edi- 
torial accomplishments, 


4l 
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Our Great Southwest 


Tue “See-America-First” campaign 
is apparently bearing fruit if one may 
judge by the fact that books describing 
various parts of the United States begin 
to be issued in numbers rivaling those 
on Italian cities. Among the best of 
these are Mr. James’s books on South- 
ern California, to which he has just 
added a very comprehensive and inter- 
esting work on the Colorado Desert.’ 

Most people do not know anything about 
the great Colorado desert except that it is 
liable to be turned into a lake unless the 
engineers can induce the river the 
change its mind and run into the Gulf 
of California, as it used to, instead of 
into the Salton Sea, as it has taken a 
notion to do recently. Whether they 


can do this or not is still uncertain, and 
it is also uncertain whether their success 





1Tue Wonvers or THE Cororapo Desert. By 
George Wharton James. With 300 pen sketches by 
Carl —— and 32 half-tones. Two vols. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 


or failure will be most beneficial to the 
country. There are those who hold that 
the amelioration of the climate that 
would result from the conversion of the 
sandy waste into. a great fresh-water 
lake would be worth the sacrifice of the 
farms, towns and railroads it would 
cover. Mr. James states fairly the argu- 
ment on this side, but he proposes a 
middle way with the advantages of both, 
that is that the waters of the Colorado 
River be indeed turned into the desert 
and evaporated, but only after they have 
irrigated the region and converted it 
into fertile fields. Wherever the desert 
is touched with water flowers and grass 
spring up as tho by enchantment, show- 
ing that its sand contain both seeds and 
plant food ready to be brought to life. 
The Colorado River would be’ another 
Nile and support a civilization higher 
than Egypt, because it now carries down 
to the ocean every year enough fertile 
soil to cover an era of fifty-three square 
miles a foot deep. But Mr. James loves 





PALMS IN THE CANYON NEAR INDIO, COLORADO DESERT. 


rom James’s “Wonders of the Colorado Desert.” 


Copyright, 1ge4. C. C. Pieree & Co., Los Angeles, Cal 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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his desert as it is, and he describes it all 
with the pen of a lover; its pure, dry 
atmosphere that heals the lungs and en- 
dows the eye with telescopic power; its 
drifting sand dunes that obliterate the 
footprints of the traveler and bury him 


trees and rolling surf, and all its strange 
forms of vegetable and animal life, its 
palms and cacti, its Gila monsters and 
horned toads that weep tears of blood. 
Miss Lilian Whiting’s new book’ must 
be mentioned in this connection, be- 


THE GIANT CACTUS. 


from “The Land of Enchantment,” by Liian Whiting. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


when he has lost his way; its mountain 
pinnacles fantastically carved by the 
sand blast; its canyons, thru-which the 
wind forever blows; its mirages that 
deceive the tourist with visions. of cities, 


cause it deals in part with the same re- 
gion, but it makes a poor showing in 
comparison with Mr. James’s thoro and 

2Tue Lanp oF ENCHANTMENT. By Lilian Whiting. 
ioe 35 half-tones. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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original study. She also has fallen in 
love with the great Southwest, and 
gushes most enthusiastically about ev- 
erything she sees and hears about from 
Greeley potatoes and Pueblo iron to 
Pike’s Peak and General Palmer. The 
book may serve a useful purpose in 
lightening the dense ignorance prevail- 
ing on the Atlantic seaboard about our 
country. There are many persons who 
will be as surprised as she to learn that 
in the wild and woolly West the ladies 
dress fashionably and read real. books, 
and that the development of electric 
cars, telephones and lights is carried 
much further than in the East. Miss 
Whiting has collected a lot of miscel- 
laneous information about Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Southern 
California, but she has not added to its 
interest by her treatment of it and her 
way of dragging in the names of men, 
railroads and hotels gives rise to a sus- 
picion of log-rolling. , 


J 


Babylonian Texts 


Tue long title of Dr. Ranke’s valua- 
ble work* is somewhat misleading. The 
tablets here published were not exca- 
vated by the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, but 
were purchased in London and Bagdad 
in 1888-89, and it is interesting to note 
that included in these purchases were 
two of the tablets which Dr. Hilprecht 
represented as having been excavated on 
the site of the so-called. “Temple 
Library” at Nippur in 1900. The desig- 
nation Vol. VI., Part 1, is also mislead- 
ing. “Volume VI.” presupposes the ex- 
istence of five other volumes, but the 
announcement on the back cover shows 
that volumes two to five do not exist. 
Similarly volumes seven and eight like- 
wise do not exist, and yet volumes nine 
and ten have been published. There are 
no volumes eleven to thirteen, and yet 
volumes fourteen and fifteen have been 
published. There are no volumes sixteen 


* Tue BasyLoniaAn EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Pennsytvania. Series A. Cuneiform Texts, edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. VI, Part 1. Legal and 
Business Documents from the Time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, chiefly from Sippar, by Hermann 
Ranke. 4to, 79 pp., 71 autographed plates and 13 photo- 
graphed plates. Philadelphia: Published by the De- 
partment of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania. 
$0.00, 


to eighteen and yet volume nineteen is 
announced. Furthermore, after Series A. 
another series, called D, is announced ; 
but there do not appear to be any Series 
B and C. When, therefore, volume 
nineteen is published (and it is an- 
nounced as being in press) it will not be 
the nineteenth volume, but by actual 
count the seventh volume. 

For this, however, Dr. Ranke is not 
responsible. His work has been done in 
an exceptionally satisfactory manner. 
The copies of the texts published by him 
have been executed with the same pains- 
taking care and conscientious neatness 
that characterize the publications of his 
former colleague, Professor Clay, to 
whom we owe four of the six volumes 
hitherto published by the Department of 
Archeology of the University of Penn- 
sylvania—and higher praise cannot be 
given. 

In the Introduction, covering thirty- 
three pages, Dr. Ranke gives his reasons 
for concluding that the tablets included 
in his volume came from the city of 
Sippar—about sixty miles north of 
Babylon—where an extensive temple 
archive and the remains of a temple 
school were found by Rassam and 
Scheil. The proof is conclusive, chief- 
ly thru the occurrence of personages in 
the tablets that are found on other tab- 
lets coming from Sippar, apart from the 
fact that the god invoked in many of the 
tablets is Shamash, the patron deity of 
Sippar, and that in some cases even the 
name of Sippar is expressly mentioned. 

The most valuable part of the Intro- 
duction is the discussion of some of the 
chronological problems connected with 
the early history of Babylonia. If his 
view that the kings of the so-called sec- 
ond dynasty of Babylon, occurring in a 
Babylonian chronicle that is our chief 
source for the chronology beyond 1100 
B.C., represent rulers contemporary with 
the first dynasty, this would necessitate 
a revision of the date for Hammurabi, 
who would have to be moved down a 
few centuries from 2250 B.C., which is 
now the date assigned to him. While 
the question cannot as yet be definitely 
decided, there is much to be said in fa- 
vor of Ranke’s view that for a time the 
kings of Babylon, altho claiming su- 
premacy over Sippar, yet recognized the 
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former independence of which it was 
the center. by conceding to Sippar the 
privilege of having its own “viceroys’— 
as we might call them. A difficulty, 
however, arises from the circumstance 
that of four such supposed viceroys now 
known, the name of only one occurs in 
the list of rulers of the second dynasty, 
and in this case may be due to an acci- 
dental similarity of names. Besides, the 
reading of the name of this viceroy is 
not absolutely certain. Again, since the 
Babylonian chronicle was drawn up for 
the purpose of controlling and illustrat- 
ing the dating of legal and commercial 
tablets, it would seem strange to intro- 
duce in successive lists two sets of rulers 
who were contemporaries. The exist- 
ence of independent. viceroys at Sippar 
may, however, be admitted without ac- 
cepting the other hypothesis. Dr. 
Ranke also claims to have found some 
additional evidence for his view that it 
was customary in certain cases to in- 
voke in the dating of legal tablets the 
name of the Assyrian king or patesi, as 
he was called in early days, with that 
of the King of Babylonia, but the the- 
ory, tho very suggestive, rests on too 
uncertain a foundation. Bél-tabi does 
not sound like an Assyrian name, and 
the addition of the words “and his con- 
sort” occasions another objection 
against accepting Ranke’s contention 
that Bél-tabi is the name of the patesi 
of Assyria contemporaneous with Sin- 
muballit. Why cannot Bél-tabi be an- 
other viceroy of Sippar recognized by 
Sin-muballit as the four others were that 
Dr. Ranke pointed out? 

One of the most interesting tablets in 
the collection is No. 96. According to 
Ranke, it. records the adoption of a 
woman and her child (?) by a priestess 
of the temple to the sun-god at Sippar, 
but since this priestess is the mother of 
the woman in question, adoption seems 
to be a superfluous procedure. The 
term used which Ranke regards as in- 
dicating an act of adoption signifies “to 
cleanse.” The expression points, as 
Ranke has seen, to a ritualistic cere- 
mony, and one thinks, therefore, of 
“sanctification” to a deity. The term 
would ‘correspond to the Hebrew 
koddesh, frequently used in the Penta- 
teuchal Codes to denote the hallowing 
of persons to Jehovah. It is this kind of 


adoption that appears to be indicated in 
the tablet in question, and this. interpre- 
tation accords with the context in four 
of the five additional passages quoted 
by Ranke in which the term is used. In 
the fifth passage a different rite seems to 
be meant. The mother-priestess sancti- 


‘fies her daughter to the cult of the sun- 


god and thereby makes the latter her 
successor, in return for which the 
daughter agrees to provide for the sup- 
port of the mother as long as the latter 
lives. 

There are many other tablets in 
Ranke’s publication that throw an in- 
teresting light on social and religious 
conditions in the days of the first dynasty 
of Babylon, and special attention should 
be called to the unusually large tablet 
No. I19, recording a number of pur- 
chases united into one text. 

The copies made by Dr. Ranke show 
that he has made a thoro study of his 
material, and with the help of the sign 
list and of the specimen tablets trans- 
lated by him the path is made easy for 
the one who wishes to enter upon the 
study of the business documents of the 
third millenium before our era. The 
carefully drawn-up list of proper names 
of men and women, of scribes, officials, 
gates, rivers, canals and deities contain- 
ed in the tablets is another feature that 
adds greatly to the value of the work. 
Altogether, Ranke’s publication may 
justly be called a model of its kind, and 
it is therefore a source of regret that so 
thoro and useful a scholar should not 
have been retained in this country. He 
resigned his position at the University 
of Pennsylvania at the time of the un- 
fortunate “Nippur” scandal, and is now 
connected with the Royal Museum of 
Berlin. 

By the way, has not Ranke been mis- 
informed in stating that “the second 
Prince collection” was purchased at 
Hillah by Dr. Hilprecht in April, 1889? 
Included in this collection is the famous 
“Lushtamer” letter, which was one of 
the tablets that Hilprecht had represent- 
ed as having been excavated at Nippur 
in 1900, and there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that this letter, as the other tab- 
lets of the second Prince collection were 
purchased by Mr. Noorian (the inter- 
preter of the first expedition to Nippur) 
at Bagdad on July 5th, 1889, as has been 
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pointed out by Professor Jastrow in his 
paper, “Did the Babylonian Temples 
have Libraries?” published in the twen- 
ty-seventh volume of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 


& 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Biblical Aramaic, based on the 
Lexicon of William Gesenius, as_trans- 
lated by Edward Robinson. By Francis 
Brown, D.D., with the co-operation of S. 
R. Driver, D.D., and Charles A. Briggs, 
D.D. Large. 8vo. Pp. xix, 1127. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $8.00. 

The Hebrew lexicons hitherto accessi- 
ble in English are about fifty years old. 

With the enormous progress in Semitic 

studies since the death of Gesenius, a 

lexicon practically new and completely 

rewritten was a crying need. This Pro- 
fessor Brown has been engaged upon 
for many years, and the first part of the 
present work appeared sixteen years 
ago. He has devoted the larger part of 
his work to this task, with the assistance 
of Professors Driver and Briggs, and its 
completion is a monument of careful in- 
dustry. The book contains several times 
as much matter as Robinson’s Gesenius, 
and the extraordinary compression by 
use of contractions and signs still 
further increases the amount of text. 

Especially important is the use made of 

comparative philology in giving parallel 

forms in cognate languages. The As- 
syrian has been brought into service to 
great advantage, a source inaccessible to 

Gesenius and Robinson, and neglected 

by some later German lexicographers. 

We notice that the words are arranged 

under the roots, so as to show the rela- 

tion of the resultant forms. To be sure, 
there is some difficulty, especially in 
such a case as the root dabar, whose 
original meaning is unknown, and which 
has such varying derivatives as those 
which mean word, desert, pestilence, 
guide and bees. But the difficulty is re- 
lieved to the student by referring the 
words in their alphabetical order to their 
roots. Professor Driver is responsible 
for pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, con- 
junctions and interjections; and Pro- 
fessor Briggs for many religious terms, 
while Professor Brown is responsible 
for the plan of the work and all other 
words. We regret that the price of this 
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essential dictionary will conduce to the 
further neglect of the Hebrew language 
in our theological seminaries. 


rr) 


Paul. By E. F. Benson. 

Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Benson always impresses us as 
just failing of producing a great novel. 
In “The Angel of Pain” last year he al- 
most touched the mark set by the giants, 
and he has, once again, escaped by a 
hair breadth writing a novel of the first 
rank. In some respects Paul is an ad- 
vance over “The Angel of Pain.” It is 
more human. The strain of the super- 
natural which marred the former book 
is lacking. To be sure, there is a human 
weasel, a sufficiently: uncanny creature 
to sate the most morbid appetite for the 
unusual, yet there is no god Pan, with 
his hideous hoof-prints across the pages, 
as in “The Angel of Pain.” We felt, with 
impatience, that Pan, in addition to 
many outlawed misdeeds, spoiled an oth- 
erwise fine book. Paul is in some re- 
spects a return to the earlier manner of 
“Dodo,” and much of the dialog reminds 
of that vivacious lady. In general the 
conversations are good—quite silly 
enough to be natural. We rarely in our 
private conversations talk as wisely as 
do most book people. Mr. Benson per- 
mits his characters considerable latitude 
in the line of frivolous fooling. Paul 
of twenty-five “of the silly things called 
years” insists that he is but eleven, and 
remarks whimsically, “Eleven is a very 
good age to be.” The growth of this irre- 
sponsible being into a man is the theme 
of the story, and his soul is awakened, 
as with Donatello, by a deeper tragedy 
than Mr. Benson’s supreme lightness of 
touch leads us to anticipate. Paul is 
charming, Norah a true-hearted English 
girl of a singularly uncomplicated na- 
ture, and the human weasel is an in- 
teresting, altho abhorrent, specimen of 
cleverness, cruelty and cunning. The 
weak point in the book is, to us, the at- 
traction which the uncanny beast had 
for such a wholesome girl as Norah, but 
inasmuch as “what she saw in him” or 
“he saw in her” is still the endlessly un- 
solved mystery in the case of our own 
acquaintances, we may not hope to 
fathom the curious affinities among book 


people. 


Philadelphia: J. B. 
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The Duty of Directors 


['HESE are the days whén some of us 
are accustomed to review the completed 
vear, marking the signs of gain or loss in 
various fields of human effort, and striv- 
ing to learn something from the finished 
record of what has taken place. There 
are lessons for directors of great corpora- 
tions, and for those with whom these di- 
rectors are associated, in the past year’s 
remarkable list of indictments, prosecu- 
tions and convictions of such corporations 
for violations of laws that are just, well 
known and easily comprehended. 

Take our great railway companies, for 
example. The New York Central, Bur- 
lington, Atchison, and Alton, with several 
of their officers, have been tried, convict- 
ed and fined. Imprisonment would have 
been the punishment of some of these 
officers if provision for such a penalty 
had not been repealed in the statute un- 
der which the indictments were found. It 
was restored in the new law, which has 
Scores 


been in force since August last. 
of indictments against other railroads for 
similar offenses are pending. The Union 
Pacific, Pennsylvania, St. Paul, North- 
_western, Great Northern and others are 


soon to be put on trial. And the same is 
true of powerful industrial companies. 
The great Sugar Refining Company has 
been convicted under certain indictments 
and has admitted its guilt under others. 
Conviction has been followed by fines in 
the cases of the Chicago beef packers. 
Trials are soon to take place upon a. host 
of indictments involving the Standard Oil 
Company. 

The offenses in question were some- 
thing more than violations of law which 
affect only the two parties directly inter- 
ested—the railway and the favored ship- 
per. They were designed to affect other 
persons or corporations injuriously, to 
ruin some of them, if possible, by stabs 
in the dark. The wickedness of these 
crimes was described by Judge Holt when 
he imposed penalties upon the New York 
Central. The evidence of guilt, he said, 
was “clear, conclusive and undisputed.” 
The crime was one which “in its nature” 
was “deliberate and premeditated” : 


“Such a violation of law, in my opinion, it. 
its essential nature is a very much more 
heinous act than the ordinary, common, vulgar 
erimes which come before the criminal courts 
constantly for punishment, and which arise 
from sudden passion or temptation. The crime 
in this case was committed by men of educa- 
tion and of large business experience, whose 
standing in the community was such that they 
might have been expected to set an example of 
obedience to law, upon the maintenance of 
which alone in this country the security of 
their property depends.” 

It appears, therefore, that the defend- 
ants were fortunate in being tried under 
a law which provided for punishment 
only by fines; many who are convicted 
of the less heinous but more common 
offenses are sent to jail. 

Now, all these erring railroad compa- 
nies and industrial corporations were 
controlled and governed by directors. 
And many of these directors are men of 
education and large business experience 
and good standing in. the community. 
There are handbooks in which the names 
of all of them can be found. The list in- 
cludes men of world wide reputation, em- 
inent financiers, national legislators, and 
men regarded as philanthropists, men 
who are members of churches. 

How did it come about that they al- 
lowed these crimes to be committed? 
They were in highly responsible posi- 
tions. Were they ignorant of the of- 
fenses? Then it is fair to say that they 
should have ascertained in some way 
whether officers for whom they were re- 
sponsible to stockholders and the public 
were doing business honestly or were 
systematically violating the laws. If 
they realized that they could not so con- 
trol the business under their management 
that it would be carried on honestly and 
lawfully, then they should have given up 
their offices. If, on the other hand, they 
knew of the crimes and either remained 
silent or gave their approval, then some 
of them are contemptible hypocrites. 

We have not heard of the removal of 
any of the executive officers who have 
been found guilty by the courts or whose 
immediate responsibility for the viola- 
tions of law was shown at the trials: This 
leads us to think that the directors of 
their companies, if not those of other cor- 
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porations, are inclined to overlook or 
even to approve offenses of the kind. __ 
The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the directors of all railways or 
of corporations that use railways to ques- 
tion themselves as to their responsibility 
and duty, and, if they themselves are 
honest and believe that the laws should 
be obeyed, to make sure, if this be possi- 
ble, that the conduct of the officers under 
their direction is honest and lawful. 


st 
New Year's Resolutions 


THE making of good resolutions on 
New Year’s day is a part of the senti- 
mentality of the season, just as patriotic 
speeches are associated with Fourth of 
July occasions. The best of us resolve 
to do better, and the worst of us resolve 
it even more stringently. That is the 
curious and pathetic thing about this 
promise-making to the future. The most 
comprehensive, iron-clad resolutions are 
always made by the class of people who 
are least likely to keep them. The lazy 
man makes up his mind tersely to be in- 
dustrious. The mean man resolves to be 
kind, and the drunkard swears to keep 
sober. And that is usually the beginning 
and the end of their performance. [If all 
the fine resolutions made by: them on 
New Year’s days, and. subsequently 
broken, were recorded, they would repre- 
sent more virtue and heroic action than 
the angels in Heaven could practice. 
The question is why do the weakest, 
most tempted of men make the most ar- 
dent display of reforms at such times? 
Because for a moment the clean page and 
fair vow overlays the failures of the dead 
year. They are shriven, made whole by 
a sentiment. Every resolution is a wand 
which they raise against their powers of 
darkness. They know how brief the 
magic is, how soon the time will come 
when they will have the strength no long- 
er to lift it against the wild delirium of 
some old desire, but for the sake of the 
fleeting vision it affords of the normal, 
peaceful life, no other class cherish so 
dearly the right to make New Year’s 
resolutions. In every case, it is the meas- 
ure of their weakness girded up in 
words expressing power and resistance. 
It is their perennial proclamation to 
Heaven that beneath the broken wings of 


life they still retain an impotent, spiritua' 
likeness to the God of all goodness. And 
as such evidence they command respect. 
But that is not all. It is high time we 
learned the reason and the remedy for 
the fact that the fool and his resolution 
are soon parted. The reason, of course, 
is that a man will break thru the Deca- 
log, much less a New Year’s resolu- 
tion, in order to get back to his habit. 
whatever that is. ‘He cannot discard this 
old easy wearing, sagging garment of his 
soul for a new one with a resolution 
which makes the whole New Year a mag- 
nificent misfit. Now when we consider 
that these very people have a genius for 
remorse, that a puerile regret is a symp- 
tom of their disorder which casts them 
ever deeper into their slough of despond. 
from which they only escape momentar- 
ily swinging to the stirrup of a New 
Year’s resolution, it is important to lend 
them a helping hand. 

In the first place they are not all weak- 
lings and cowards. The man who sur- 
vives every defeat of his moral nature 
with courage enough to “reform it” ever 
and ever again, is often braver and 
stronger than many a saint born an 
suckled in some amen corner of life who 
did not inherit so many proclivities 
toward damnation. Hereafter we shall 
know more than we do now about cour- 
age; then there will be a new honor 
role for mankind, and some of the last 
shall be first. 

Meanwhile this is another new year, 
and here is the great host of the morally 
weak and maimed regarding it as weary, 
dying men regard a forlorn hope. The 
old year, in which they sinned so deeply, 
failed so completely, is dead. If only 
God would blot it out of their remem- 
brance forever! Well, here’s to you, 
comrades, sorry veterans of a hundred 
lost battles! Here’s hoping for the fel- 
lows who wear no laurels for victories 
won! And a word of advice: If we 
showed more wit in avoiding temptation. 
we should find it easier to keep our New 
Year’s resolutions. The drunkard who 
writes his in the family bible and ratifies 
it with a sincere and eloquent prayer, has 
only stretched a horsehair between him 
and the fatal cup. , It is better to set cun- 
ningly about ‘breaking the entail” of the 
terrible habit. 
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Do not depend too blindly upon the 
supernatural. The devil is also super- 
natural; as for the holier grace, there is 
such a thing, but few drunkards have the 
power in their sad extremity to invoke 
it. They are too fallen in courage, too 
deeply buried beneath memory and re- 
morse to be guided at such a time by 
guardian angels. The thing for him to 
do is to change his taetics. It is be- 
cause we stay in the same old ruts so per- 
sistently that our own particular devil 
knows so well where to find us. There- 
fore, when the thirst comes, do not try 
to stand against it by reminding your- 
self of the vow. That thing was born 
of a mood, and is more likely to become 
the skeleton in your closet than the sus- 
taining rod of your spirit. Do not even 
contemplate the consequent misery of 
your family. All this excites the emo- 
tions and weakens the will. Take a 
header somewhere. Bad people should 
not have a monopoly upon this very 
healthful method of recreation. Use 
your imagination, think of something in- 
nocent and daring to do, and keep up 
your adventures till the astonished 
nerves and brain react and you forget 
in the novelty of new experiences the 
awful craving. Many a man would save 
himself the humiliation of a spree if he 
walked as far into the woods as his 
strength would carry him, or if he 
sought some strange new companion- 
ship. Some of us are so narrow-mind- 
ed that we do not understand that such 
a companionship is not necessarily bad. 
\ man in such an emergency might 
state his case fully to another, even if it 
were a policeman, or a coroner, and be 
sure of help. “But,” says the tempted 
one, “that is a confession of unmanly 
weakness!” To be sure, but it is not 
nearly such an ugly, sickening, shameful 
confession as getting drunk is. The im- 
portant thing is to break the entail, and 
this requires a witty lawyer of human 
nature, who is ready to take every ad- 
vantage of circumstances and even of 
possibilities. 

But the drunkard is not the only one 
befuddled by his New Year’s resolution. 
There is, for example, the mean man 
who resolves to be kind. He has no 
particular vice, but excels in a sort of 
aggravating righteousness at other peo- 
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ple’s expense. His case is especially sad, 
because no one excuses him, and no one 
except those nearest and dearest to him 
know how inexcusable he is. Still, he is 
not without compunction, and on New 
Year’s Day he also contributes his reso- 
lution to the pavement of good inten- 
tions. He is very proud, very reserved 
about it, because it would detract from 
his dignity and authority to admit the 
possibility of an improvement in charac- 
ter. But when the whole family knows 
he is a “perfect bear” all the year round, 
cynicism curls every lip at the exhibition 
of his preternatural sweetness on New 
Year’s morning. They understand per- 
fectly that thefe is a little paper resolu- 
tion back of it which does not usually 
last thru the day. For an ill-tempered 
man can no more become amiable upon 
the strength of a New Year’s resolution 
than a grinding-stone can rise upon 
dewy wings. Let him begin humbly by 
trying to behave pleasantly at the break- 
fast table. If he can achieve this much 
by the Ides of March, his family will be 
mystified and delighted. Then things 
will be easier for the mean man, since 
there is something piquant, vanity satis- 
fying in mystifying one’s own family, 
who are supposed to know all his up- 
risings and down-sittings. He is encour- 
aged to become the hero of his domestic 
hubbub. And in the course of another 
year he may be sufficiently disciplined in 
courtesy and kindness to make and keep 
a New Year’s resolution to that effect. 
There are others by the thousand who 
make and break these vows, but we must 
not forget that particular class who 
know how to keep a New Year’s reso- 
lution. With them these golden texts 
of conduct are pretty moral gymnastics 
which prove nothing but the vanity of 
the performer. They are experiments 
in will power. Thus, a peevish, restless 
man who wakes early resolves to walk 
a mile before breakfast every day of the 
year, and he can do it, because it is a re- 
lief to him, not a virtue. Or a phleg- 
matic person, with a bilious tempera- 
ment and no particular craving for stim- 
ulants, will resolve to “quit coffee,” al- 
tho he may have a dozen vices on which 
he fattens the whole year, while he brags 
of the ease with which he “lopped off a 
bad habit,” meaning coffee. Such peo- 
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ple ornament themselves with toy reso- 
lutions which never affect character, 
even when they keep them, and they 
usually have the vanity to do that. 

But here is the point at last for seri- 
ous consideration. Do not give these 
promissory notes to the future till you 
have got rid of the bankrupt habit which 
calls for the resolution. It is a senti- 
mental form of dishonesty which we 
practise at our own expense. 


2 
The French Deadlock 


On Saturday last the French Senate 
accepted the bill previously past by the 
Assembly, and enacted ‘the concluding 
law addressed to the recalcitrant bishops 
who had refused to accept the law of a 
year before for the separation of 
Church and State and the establishment 
of cultual associations to administer the 
church property. We have called the 
bishops recalcitrant, but that is hardly 
true; they are, rather, obedient—obe- 
dient to the Pope than recalcitrant to the 
State. We cannot blame them, if their 
religion requires them to obey the Pope 
rather than the nation, for patriotism 
must always yield to religion; we must 
“obey God rather than man”; and a 
President of the United States, the only 
one, we believe, who liked to drop into 
poetry, tells us: 

“And say not then, ‘My country, right or 
wrong,’ 
Nor draw thy sword in an unhallowed cause. 
But when thy country wanders from the right, 
Furl up her banners and avert thy sight.” 
But it is a great pity that religion should 
concern itself so with technicalities of 
the management of property owned by 
the State and loaned to the Church. In 
this case the French bishops had been 
ready to accept the “cultual associa- 
tions,” or boards of trustees, to adminis- 
ter the property, but were forbidden by 
the Italian Pope. 

The law of last week is directed 
against those who refuse to accept the 
separation law of 1905. They may yet 
hold and administer houses of worship 
under previous general laws. Thus 
two or three men may make a declara- 
tion that they wish to maintain worship 
in a church and will be responsible for 
order. They must make declaration 


once a year. But this does not apply to 
anything but churches; all bishops’ and 
priests’ residences which belong to the 
State or to towns, and all other eccle- 
siastical buildings, must be given up 
for such use or sale as the State or town 
may choose. Further, the clergy who 
refuse, under orders from the Pope, the 
separation law will lose all their pen- 
sions, which continued for life in the 
case of those over forty-five years of 
age, and for from four to eight years 
for younger clergy. 

Thus the Pope’s command to refuse 
establishing cultual associations loses 
the Catholic Church its buildings, so far 
as they have been the property of the 
State since the Revolution, and also its 
pensions. And the Pope forbids the 
Church to organize other associations 
as now provided under the previous 
general laws, and the priests will obey. 
But not the laity. They will establish 
and have established associations to keep 
up worship. The main cathedrals of 
Paris are already protected. Thus re- 
ligious worship is preserved, and the 
chief loss will be of the pensions, which 
the faithful must make up, as in this 
country, by their voluntary contribu- 
tions. As to the other ecclesiastical 
buildings belonging to the public, we 
presume they will be rented to the bish- 
ops and priests at a nominal figure, just 
as the clergy who have said mass with- 
out making a legal declaration of their 
purpose to hold a public meeting, have 
had only nominal fines imposed on them, 
from twenty cents to a dollar. 

Why is it that the Pope thus forbids 
these associations which the bishops 
were willing to form? The ostensible 
reason is that the cultual associations 
are dangerous; that it is not stated in 
the law that the bishops shall organize 
them; they may be schismatic. But 
there was no provision against their be- 
ing composed of priests or bishops to 
control them, and the bishops were 
ready to try it. The real reason was 
probably one not expressed in the law. 
The Pope has complained that the Con- 
cordat had been abolished without be- 
ing “denounced.” France had not con- 
sulted him, and sought a new arrange- 
ment, but had acted quite independently. 
It had not recognized him as an inde 
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pendent Power, as it would have recog- 
nized Germany or Austria. This weak- 
ens his temporal power. It ends his 
right to send ambassadorial legates. It 
threatens his power over other Catholic 
States. He could give no assent to such 
loss of dignity. He has a Secretary of 
State, and he clings to the shadow of 
his diplomatic rights. If France fol- 
lows the example of the United States 
and will have no Concordat, other 
Catholic nations will throw  over- 
board their Concordats and will separate 
Church and State. But France, he 
hopes, is still loyal, and will come to 
him and submit if he is unyielding. 

But France will not submit to what 
is regarded as foreign dictation. And 
the Catholic Church in France will learn, 
if Pius X and Merry del Val are slow to 
learn it, that this separation is the great- 
est blessing the Church could receive. 
American Catholics know it. To be 
sure, they loyally join their chorus to 
the Vatican cry of oppression and rob- 
bery, but they yet recognize that this 
“persecution” is freedom and privilege. 
The Church will prosper under this sep- 


aration law as it has never prospered be- 
fore, and as it prospers in this country. 
It will have peace and liberty. To be 
sure, it will lose some pensions, and per- 


haps some establishments. But that is 
a temporary loss, and is due to the in- 
transigeant attitude of a Pope guided 
by a young, reactionary Spanish Secre- 
tary of State, a Pope who was elected 
because he was good and favored ad- 
ministrative reforms within the Church, 
but was not, like his predecessors, a 
diplomatist or a statesman. Under Leo 
the crisis would have been postponed. 


re) 
Results in Atlanta 


THE reconstructive movement in At- 
lanta, the scene of the September race 
riot, to which we referred at length in 
these columns recently, is proving to be 
no ignis fatuus. On the contrary, it is 
leading public sentiment to real results. 
This we are glad to note, for one of the 
purposes for which THE INDEPENDENT 
was born was to bring about just views 
on this race question. 

One of these results has been to secure 
for Atlanta its first quiet Christmas. In 


common with the South Christmas in At- 
lanta has been a time of revelry and riot, 
fire and fatality, violence and death. 
Christmas is a red day in the South. So 
it was with much concern that the people 
of Atlanta noted the approach of the 
Christmas holidays; it was feared that 
the race riot would be renewed: and 
when so many people were seen to be 
buying guns this feeling seemed justified. 
But Christmas day came, and a Sabbath 
stillness hung over the city. For the 
first time the life of pedestrians was safe 
on the streets; fireworks were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. What might have 
resulted seriously was nipped in the bud 
by the co-operation of the white and col- 
ored committees. A white guard in 
Brownsville, a colored suburb, became 
drunken and rowdy ; communication was 
had with the secretary of the colored 
committee; he communicated with a 
member of the white committee; who 
communicated with the sheriff; the 
sheriff went at once to the scene, dis- 
armed the disturbing guard and put him 
in jail; and thus a riot was nipped in the 
bud, thanks to racial co-operation. 

Another result has been the making of 
Atlanta a center for the creation of pub- 
lic opinion for law and order in the 
South. Atlanta is the strategic center of 
the race problem in America. When 
Sherman struck a blow at Atlanta he 
broké the backbone of the rebellion. So 
when a stroke against racial injustice is 
made in Atlanta the beginning of the end 
of the trouble in the South is at hand. A 
remarkable editorial appeared in the At- 
lanta Constitution of December 28th on 
the Christmas race riot in Mississippi. 
Its subject was “Race Prejudice.” It 
pronounced it an evil “the most deadly. 
the most devastating, the most terriblv 
defiant of the laws of man and God.” 
Then it made a plea for “justice within 
the law, administered by officers of the 
law.” Going deeper it probed to the 
cause of the Mississippi trouble, and laid 
it at the door of the Governor of the 
State. Referring to Governor Varda- 
man, it said: 

“Well he might—in eleventh hour repentance 
—strive to undo or quell the murderous mis- 
chief, for a part of which, at least, he cannot 
escape responsibility. 

“During his political campaigns before the 
people this man has deliberately, systemati- 
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cally, without losing one opportunity, taken 
advantage of the smoldering passions he knew 
were at the base of frail humann nature, whip- 


ping the prejudice of the Caucasian against’ 


the negro to a white heat; appealing to the 
lowest, most debasing instincts which must 
sadden the Almighty when he looks upon the 
human soul; utilizing every trick at the com- 
mand of the ingenious demagog to set white 
against black, to substitute unrest for tran- 
quillity, an armed truce for a peace well tried 
and. well established. 

“For at the time Vardaman was sowing 
dragon’s teeth thruout Mississippi, there was 
not the barest excuse for his appeal to race 
prejudice. White supremacy was established, 
beyond peradventure. His offense, therefore, 
against his own State was doubly wanton and 
gratuitous. He was willing, for the sake of 
trivial political capital, to plant virulent seed 
which now germinate in such gory harvests as 
those at Scooba and Wahalak, and which are 
being emphatically condemned by the white 
people of the South.” 


It is straight talk like this that will open 
blind eyes and create sound public sen- 
timent. 

The other result to which we wish to 
refer is the check that is being put on 
the saloon power. It will be recalled that 
the open saloon was one of the contribu- 
tory causes of the riot. It was the low 
dives where mean whisky was sold to 
negroes by whites that bred the criminal- 
ity which furnished an ‘excuse for the 
outbreak of the mob; and it was from the 
doors of the saloon that the ruffians of 
the mob poured forth to do their deadly 
work on the innocent. One of the first 
of the measures for pacification was the 
revoking of every license for the sale of 
intoxicants of any kind thruout the city, 
and for nine days Atlanta was a prohibi- 
tion city. When it was felt safe to re- 
open the saloons, one-third of them were 
refused licensure. Another movement is 
on foot to increase the license for the sale 
of intoxicants, reduce the number of 
saloons and confine them to the center 
of the city. Those leading this are thus 
trying to shunt off the prohibition elec- 
tion scheduled for next spring. The 
Anti-Saloon League is behind the pro- 
hibition movement, and the leaders of 
the races are co-operating to bring to- 
gether the better element of both races to 
put out the saloon. Some fear is ex- 
pressed concerning the negro vote; in a 
recent gathering Rev. H. H. Proctor pre- 
dicted that two-thirds of the negroes 
would vote against the saloon. He con- 


tended, and we believe rightly, that it 
was not necessary to disfranchise the 
negro in order to get liquor out. For in 
the last prohibition election in Atlanta, 
eighteen years ago, the only precinct that 
went dry was the one in which Clark 
University, the negro college, was |o- 
cated, the majority of the voters being 
colored. 

It is gratifying’ to note these results 
from this united inter-racial movement. 
Other reforms are in sight. We could 
only wish that this movement would gain 
such headway by next summer that when 
Mr. Hoke Smith takes his seat in the 
Governor’s chair he will find himself un- 
able to carry out his campaign promises 
to disfranchise the colored race. Of 
course, there is no objection to a meas- 
ure that will apply to black and white 
alike, if honestly administered. We un- 
derstand that this is what the colored 
leaders in Georgia ask for. Can less than 
this be granted? 

Herewith is to be noted the fact 
that the Atlanta committee on the riot 
has reported that not one guilty negro 
was killed. Every one was an innocent 
man. Such a report is an education to 
the people where such riots are to be 
feared. 

& 


Vanderbilt University 


SoME months ago we presented to our 
readers the condition of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. -The question at bottom was 
whether it should possess scholastic free- 
dom, or should be narrowly ecclesiastical. 
The university was first started, under 
another name, by several conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
But it languished, and got no support, 
until Bishop McTyeire persuaded Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt to put it on a firm basis 
by a large gift, a gift which has been lib- 
erally increased by his son. The univer- 
sity was held by trustees and was past 
over by the conferences to the General 
Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Church. The bishops of the Church had 
the right to sit with the trustees, tho not 
trustees, and possessed visitatorial power 
of vetoing the election of professors. It 
was a question whether they had full 
rights as trustees. But the trustees elect- 
ed five bishops as full trustees, and thus 
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denied the rights of the others to act as 
trustees. Meanwhile the trustees were 
trying, it seemed, to make the university 
more liberal and unsectarian. It ap- 
pointed a majority of professors and 
teachers who were not Methodists. 
Members of the General Conference 
feared that the university was slipping 
out from under its ownership and con- 
trol, and they bitterly complained. 

At their demand the General Confer- 
ence appointed a committee composed of 
the leading judges and lawyers belonging 
to the Church to consider two questions 
put to them, substantially as follows: 
1. Does the General Conference own 
Vanderbilt University? 2. What are the 
rights of the bishops in.the Vanderbilt 
board of trustees? This committee held 
long sessions and have presented a long 
and very legal report. Their conclusions 
are, that the General Conference does 
own the university, and that the trustees 
are its agents. It can elect whom it 
pleases as trustees, when it pleases five 
bishops or seventeen, or it can leave to 
the trustees themselves the power to fill 
vacancies, afid the trustees can choose 
what bishops they choose. They also de- 
cide that the bishops have the right of 
visitors only, unless they have been elect- 
ed as trustees. , 


This decision will please—and dis-° 


please—both parties. It gives final ec- 
clesiastical control to the General Confer- 
ence; but it does not give it to the 
bishops. The bishops—the whole college 
of them—are not trustees unless so 
chosen. The result will be, we presume, 
that five bishops will continue to be re- 
garded as a sufficient number to protect 
Methodist interests, especially as Metho- 
dism has given very small funds to the 
institution. But the contest will now be 
transferred to the General Conference to 
decide whether it limits the breadth of the 
university. We think it will not. The 
Southern Methodist Church is as liberal 
and progressive a body as there is in the 
South, and its institutions have been its 
pride and crown. Vanderbilt is admira- 
bly managed, and is now the first South- 
ern university holding this rank with the 
University of Virginia. The General 
Conference, guided by some very able 
and broad-minded bishops who are on 
the board of trustees, will be slow to re- 


duce the university to the rank of a mere- 
ly sectarian college. But there has been 
a very strenuous, if not bitter, conflict in 
the Church over the institution, and edu- 
cation in the South is much concerned in 
the result. 


s 
How the Beneficiaries ‘‘ Think” 


HatrF a dozen incidents of recent hap- 
pening indicate that things are moving 
in the interesting case of the people 
versus the beneficiaries of privilege. 

All of them are revelations of the 


‘curious way in which the beneficiaries 


are thinking about the opposition. Dan- 
iel Webster used to say that as a lawyer 
he followed the rule of mastering his 
opponent’s case before attempting to 
work up his own. The gentlemen who 
hold a brief for privilege evidently are 
not endowed with Websterian sapience. 
First among these incidents that we 
think worth commenting upon was the 
remark made by Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, 
about Socialism. We do not know what 
Socialists Mr. Laughlin is acquainted 
with, or what Socialistic books he may 
have read, but he has undertaken to 
arraign Socialism as ‘the philosophy of 
failure.” The men who become Social- 
ists, he tells us, are those who have 
found themselves inadequate in the 
modern struggle for economic existence. 
Professor Laughlin meant this de- 
scription for condemnation. Inadvert- 
ently he has hit the nail squarely on the 
head and driven it in a good long way, 
a nail in the hemlock sarcophagus of 
privilege. Every well-informed Social- 
ist will hail him as an ally. The only 
error in his description lies in his em- 
ployment of the definite article. Social- 
ism is @ philosophy of failure, not the 
only one, and, in our judgment, not in 
every respect the best one, but still one 
worthy of respectful consideration. 
Failure in the economic struggle for 
existence is one of the great social 
phenomena of the age. It calls for ex- 
planation. Wealth is concentrating in 
vast fortunes, owned by relatively few 
possessors. Thousands of once inde- 
pendent business men are passing into 
salaried positions, and millions of wage- 
earners in America fail thru thrift 
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and honesty to rise in the social eco- 
nomic scale. Individuals make their 
way up, but the chances of success for 
the many are not thought to be multi- 
plying. Under these circumstances it is 
inevitable that we should have philoso- 
phies of failure, and that they should 
command attention. 

Another incident is the discussion 
provoked by Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes’s 
criticism of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for offering courses of in- 
struction to young men on the princi- 
ples of investment. Mr. Stokes happens 
to be a Socialist and a Christian, and he 
objects to what he regards as the un- 
christian teaching of ways and means to 
get rich thru the ownership of capital, 
instead of thru social service. The New 
York Evening Post, in correcting Mr. 
Stokes, explained to him the elements of 
economic theory touching the productiv- 
ity of capital, and intimated that it is 
really better for the working classes that 
capital should be productively employed 
than that it should be divided up among 
the poor. Whereupon Mrs. Mildred 
Minturn Scott, the gifted translator of 
Jaures, sent a letter to this newspaper, 
which, for neatness in the art of annihi- 
lation, it would be hard to match. Mrs. 
Scott reminded the editor that the So- 
cialist is the last man in the world to 
deny the productivity of capital. What 
the Socialist denies is that the mere 
ownership of capital is productive, or in 
any sense a service. “It is as a manager 
or director that the capitalist should be 
rewarded, and not as an owner.” And 
yet there are many capitalists, who, con- 
tributing no personal services whatever 
to the community, draw annually mil- 
lions of dollars from the national prod- 
uct by virtue of their mere ownership of 
capital. Separation of the capitalist 
from the capital, by transferring capital 
from private to public ownership, “and 
the attempt to make services and re- 
wards bear some just relation to each 
other is the Socialist’s interpretation of 
Christ’s command to ‘sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor.’ ” 

There may well be other and better 
ways of reducing the failures in the eco- 
nomic struggle than what Socialism ad- 
vises, and it may well be that Mr. 


Stokes has not ‘yet reached the last in- 
terpretation of Christ’s teachings as to 
wealth, but the beneficiaries of present 
conditions need to understand the doc- 
trine which they attack. 


a 


By usage, tho con- 
trary. to etymology, 
the term science has 
long been commonly applied to the study 
of the relations of ponderable things and 
to the powers of nature. Of late years 
the word and the concept have been suc- 
cessfully claimed, first by the philoso- 
phers for their study of the human 
mind, then by investigators of wealth, 
commerce, social phenomena, history, 
politics and government. The attend- 
ants on the series of meetings held at 
Providence in the four days after § 
Christmas therefore partly felt them- 
selves to be a body of scientific experts, 
engaged in clearing up their concepts, 
formulating their methods, correlating 
their facts, and making their deductions 
in the scientific fields cultivated by the 
American Historical Association, Amer- 
ican Economic Association, American 
Political Science Association, American 
Sociological Society, Bibliographical 
Society of America, and New England 
Teachers’ History Association. The 
first two of these societies have existed 
and usually have met together for years; 
the Political Scientists have been organ- 
ized only two years; and the Sociolo- 
gists, an offshoot from the Economic 
Association, were holding their first ses- 
sion. This informal federation of six 
lively commonwealths went thru its four 
days’ orbit with remarkable smoothness 
and pleasure. The skilful and fore- 
sighted arrangements of the local com- 
mittee and the spirit of accord and mu- 
tuality between the various societies put 
the more than five hundred visitors quite 
at their ease. No less than six joint 
sessions of two societies were held, in- 
cluding that one in which the president 
of the Historical Association, Judge 
Baldwin, of Yale University, devoted 
his inaugural address to the relations of 
religion to history. Other joint meet- 
ings were devoted to a form of scientific 


New Sciences and 
New Scientists 
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interchange of thought, which was by 
most of those in attendance thought 
more stimulating than the reading of set 
papers on separate subjects, viz., the 
discussion in brief speeches, back and 
forth, of such topics as the scope of so- 
ciology, the birth rate in America, child 
labor, control of insurance, and the 
tariff, into which many business and 
professional men were brought as ex- 
pert disputants. Other interesting sub- 
jects were discussed in round-table con- 
ferences, with good-natured give-and- 
take of argument. A succession of gen- 
eral receptions and luncheons gave op- 
portunity for the widening of acquaint- 
ance, which is one of the most cherish- 
ed privileges of such meetings. Perhaps 
the two most important announcements 
of the meeting were the creation by the 
Political Science Association of a com- 
thission to investigate the causes of dis- 
order and lawlessless in all the States 
and cities of the Union, together with 
the conditions of the peace officers and 
police; and the election by the His- 
torical Association, as their only hon- 
orary member, of James Bryce, Ambas- 
sador designate of Great Britain to the 
United States. 
a 


fear in 
Hawaii when our Con- 
gress made the voting 
rights of the native Hawaiians more 
liberal than the American residents de- 
sired; but the result does not justify 
their fears. To be sure, at first the first 
Legislature was bad enough, but noth- 
ing better could have been expected 
after the loss of native sovereignty. 
But the Hawaiians were moderate in 
their power, and the election of two 
years ago showed a great and conserva- 
tive change. Another election took 
place November 6th, and it revealed 
again the native integrity and their fit- 
ness to be trusted with the ballot. They 
responded to moral leadership and show- 
ed discrimination in the well-nigh general 
scratching of ballots. The result was 
the election of the reform candidate for 
sheriff, against the appeal to the vicious 
clement which wanted free license. The 
natives responded to the appeals of the 
Civic Federation, and turned down the 


There was great 


The Native 
Hawaiian 


bummers and the police ring, who, we 
are sorry to say, were mostly Repub- 
licans. There is in Hawaii a notable 
number of Chinese voters, and the larger 
proportion of them voted with the na- 
tive Hawaiians for reform. That is a 
point which will not recommend them to 
their enemies in San Francisco. 


& 


G . It comes as a surprise, 
overnment in 
the Coal Fiela "0% unwelcome, that 
there should come from 
the Government the proposal that the 
immensely valuable coal and oil lands 
belonging to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribes should be developed and con- 
trolled by the Government. The pro- 
posal comes from Indian Commissioner 
Leupp, and is approved, it is said, by 
President Roosevelt and Secretaries 
Hitchcock and Garfield. It is proposed 
to create a corporation of from one to 
two hundred millions to own and oper- 
ate the coal and oil lands, the stock to 
be distributed individually among the 
Indians. The directors shall be the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, the Treasury, 
and Commerce and Labor, with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and a 
representative chosen from each of the 
two tribes. The company shall run for 
twenty-five years, and as much longer 
as Congress may decide, and it shall 
own’and manage the business and thus 
control the main supply for a large part 
of the Mildle West. This would be 
purely Government control, but not 
ownership. The Government would act 
as agent for the owners, and equally for 
the larger public, obligated to get the 
owners a fair dividend, but not an ex- 
orbitant profit. At the end of twenty- 
five years if Socialism progresses the 
Government could take the ownership, 
or, if Socialism fades away, the Govern- 
ment could pass over the control to an 
ordinary company. The plan seems an 
interesting and a wise one, except that 
these directors can hardly direct, as they 
will be too busy. Are we sure that the 
President would know enough about 
business to be a competent director? 
Probably the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs would find this soon the biggest 
part of his work. 
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So many people are interested in the 
career of the Abbe Loisy, and in his 
condemnation by the Pope, that it will 
be interesting to give his present ecclesi- 
astical status. By a special brief he was 
allowed to say mass at home, but this 
privilege expired in October, 1905. He 
applied to the Bishop of Chartres, in 
whose diocese he lives, for its renewal, 
but was referred to the diocese of his 
last previous residence, that of Paris. 
But Paris referred him to the diocese of 
origin, that of Chalons-sur-Marne; and 
its bishop gave the testimonial that he 
was in good standing when he left there 
twenty-eight years ago. But this letter 
is useless, as a Papal rule requires a 
testimonial from every bishop in whose 
diocese the applicant has lived for a 
year. The result is that Loisy is ua- 
frocked. His latest and last book, “The 
Synoptics,” is in safe hands, and will be 
published after his death, which may not 
be far off, as he suffers from a chronic 
disease. 

& 

The acceptance by Charles F. Aked, 
D. D., of Liverpool, of the pastorate of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, in this 
city, will add a prominent figure in the 
American pulpit. Dr. Aked is but forty- 
two years old, and one of the most force- 
ful men in the religious circles of Eng- 
land. He is progressive in theology, 
deeply interested in public affairs, was a 
leader in the “passive resistance” move- 
ment against the collection of taxes for 
religious teaching, and published a protest 
not long ago against American lynching. 
An effort was made to dissuade him from 
accepting the call by saying that he would 
be a beneficiary of Mr. Rockefeller, but 
the wealthy parishioner assured him that 
his teaching would not be interfered with. 
He will be a much valued accession, 
following such men as John Hall and 
William M. Taylor. New York wants 
the best. 

& 

The San Francisco mischief-makers 
are trying to have a law enacted which 
will exclude Japanese as well as Chinese 
from all the public schools of the State. 
If they wish to correct the only seeming 
incongruity, that by which Japanese 
young men wishing to learn English at- 
tended primary schools, let them provide 


a separate evening school for adult for- 
eigners, as our Eastern cities do, and let 
them limit the age of those who are ac'- 
mitted to the primary, intermediate and 
grammar schools, and let them make no 
discrimination as to race. 


ed 

Seven hundred begging letters re- 
ceived in a day is the penalty Mrs. Sag: 
pays in the first months of her widow- 
hood for the impression that she intends 
to give away in charity the millions left 
to her by her husband. This importun- 
ity is an indelicacy as well as a rudeness. 
She says, with no little good sense, that 
other people of wealth should take care 
of the necessities in other cities, and that 
her own city of New York can make all 
the just demands that she can meet. 

a 

Possibly Ambassador Aoki may not be 
pleased with the report of an address 
which he made at a Japanese dinner in 
this city, in which he advised Japanese 
young men to marry American. women, 
and told them that when they married 
American millionairesses they would 
help solve some international problems. 
California will not like that. 

& 

It is autonomy, not independence, 
which the annual Indian National Con- 
gress meeting in Calcutta has again aske:l 
for India. We allow the Filipinos to ask 
for independence. Perhaps in India they 
know that independence would not be 
good for them. But the Liberal Govern- 
ment in England is inclined to extend 
somewhat the rights of self-government. 

ed 

An excellent Milwaukee paper says 
that “the most popular army song today 
is 

“Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos ” 
sung to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching.” If this 
is true we may not be surprised that the 
Filipinos do not love us. 

& 

To see what the example of lynching 
leads to, consider the horrible affair of 
the lynching the other day in Annapolis. 
where schoolboys, on a shocking “lark,” 
took a supposed criminal from the offi- 
cers of the law and killed him. What can 
be more tragic and disgraceful? 
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Insurance 


The Indictment of Perkins and 
Fairchild 

\r last District-Attorney Jerome has 
done something. Last week the December 
Grand Jury found indictments against 
George W. Perkins, of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and former vice-president 
and chairman of the finance. committee 
of the New York Life Insurance’ Com- 
pany, and Charles S. Fairchild, former- 
ly president of the New York Security & 
Trust Co., a subsidiary company of the 
New York Life, an ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was also a member of the 
New York Life’s finance committee. 
The indictments contained six counts 
each charging forgery in the third de- 
gree. They were based on what is 
known as the Prussian bond transaction, 
in which it is charged that a false state- 
ment was made by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in order to satisfy 
the Government of Prussia as to the se- 
curities held by the company. Convic- 
tion on the charges covered by the in- 
dictments carries a prison sentence with 
no alternative of fine. The grand jury 
accompanied its indictments with a pre- 
sentment in which it was made a matter 
of record that its belief was that the two 
defendants, in committing the acts 
charged, were solely influenced by a de- 
sire to benefit the policy-holders of the 
New York Life and did not themselves 
benefit by the acts charged. The crime 
is a seridus one, but we hope it will 
not be difficult for the gentlemen in 
question, both of whom have stood high 
in business and social circles, to clear 
themselves of any criminal intent or of- 
fense. But if they are guilty they 
should unquestionably be made to 
suffer. THE INDEPENDENT has no wish 
to indorse the popular cry of the yellow 
journals that “a millionaire must be 
jailed,” for we have no desire to have 
these men punished as an act of public 
vengeance. Doubtless they would both 
be moved tc act differently today, if 
placed in the same position again regard- 
ing such a thing as the Prussian bond 
transaction. But the lessons of the re- 
cent scandals do not yet seem to have 
been entirely learned, at least not in cer- 
tain high places, and it almost seems as 
if the fear of the jail was the only re- 
maining deterrent thing. A legal con- 


viction of men like these for a crime coni- 
mitted would be an incalculable force 
tending toward the better observance 
both of law and order on the part of 
others in commanding positions all over 
this broad land. r 


Insurance Against Unemploy- 


ment 


THE statistical department of the Ber- 
lin Home Office has now published a 
three-volume report following its gener- 
al inquiry into the subject of insurance 
against unemployment as now existing 
in various parts of Europe. Govern- 
mental aid in a financial way is extended 
to the unemployed benefit funds and 
otherwise in France, Norway, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany. In 
most cases the efforts of the govern- 
ments in this direction are directed less 
toward the provision of relief than to 
stimulate self help. Switzerland is the 
only country in which the experiment of 
compulsory unemployment insurance has 
yet been tried, and the Swiss experiment 
was not entirely successful. 


& 
GEORGE BURNHAM, Jr., counsel and 
vice-president of the Mutual Reserve 


Fund Life Insurance Company, who 
was convicted of grand larceny, was 
sentenced week before last to serve two 
years in State’s prison. The maximum 
penalty for grand larceny is ten years. 
The trial of Frederick A. Burnham, 
brother of the convicted man and presi- 
dent of the Mutual Reserve, and of 
George D. Eldridge, the company’s vice- 
president, will ewer follow. 


THE Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which has hitherto carried 
risks on negro policy-holders aggregat- 
ing more than a million dollars, has is- 
sued instructions to its agents that on 
and after January Ist, 1907, they are to 
decline applications for insurance from 
such risks. “The increased death rate 
among the negroes” is the alleged cause 
for this action on the part of the Metro- 
politan Company. The Prudential Com- 
pany has had a similar policy regarding 
the insurance of negroes for some time 
past, and if this company accepts them 
for large policies premiums are charged 
that are much in excess of those exacted 
from their white-skinned brethren. 





Financial 


The Year’s Railway Cars 


Figures showing the past year’s out- 
put of railway cars are interesting, in 
view of the “car famine” of the last few 
weeks. It appears that the number of 
cars manufactured in 1906 was greater 
by 45 per cent. than the number made 
in 1905. The following table, compiled 
from the returns of the Railway Gazette, 
shows the totals for three years, together 
with the number of new locomotives and 
the annual additions of railway track, in 


miles: 
Loco- 
motives. Mileage. 


6,952 5,623 
2,550 5,491 4,388 
2,144 3.441 3,832 
Cars and locomotives built in railroad 
companies’ shops are not included. It is 
the opinion of the General Superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania road that cur- 
rent necessities demand an annual output 
of at least 270,000 freight cars. Accord- 
ing to the figures given above, it appears 
that the companies paid last year about 
$375,000,000 for .cars and locomotives 
constructed outside of their own shops, 
and that the payments for freight cars 
exceeded $250,000,000. 


Freight Passenger 
rs. ars. 


240,503 3,167 


& 
President Cassatt 


A. J. Cassatt; who died suddenly on the 
28th ult. of heart disease, was one of the 
best equipped and most efficient of Amer- 


ican railroad men. Having been care- 
fully educated as an engineer, he rose 
from the humble work of a rodman to 
supreme control of the great Pennsyl- 
vania system, having gained experience 
and shown his ability in many responsi- 
ble offices on his way to the highest place. 
His exceptional foresight was exhibited 
in projecting the very extensive and 
costly improvements which have drawn 
public attention to the management of 
the road in the last few years. It was in 
his relation to recent railway legislation 
and investigations that Mr. Cassatt was 
regarded with interest by the general 
public. He did not oppose the Presi- 
dent’s railway policy, but was largely in 
sympathy with him on this subject, and 
gave him assistance. One purpose of the 
Pennsylvania’s acquisition of virtual con- 
trol of the Baltimore & Ohio and two 


other competing roads was to avoid what 
seemed to some to be a necessity for dis- 
crimination in rates. Recent sales of the 
greater part of the Pennsylvania’s holc- 
ings of the stock of these roads may in- 
dicate a conviction that under, the new 
conditions no such defense against the 
demands of influential shippers is re- 
quired. It may be recalled that at the 
end of the investigation, last year, as to 
the interest of the company’s officers ani 
employees in favored coal companies, it 
was quite conclusively shown that Presi- 
dent Cassatt himself had a clean record. 
But the disclosures made as to the of- 
fenses of his subordinates, affecting, as 
they did, the great company’s good name 
thruout the world, undoubtedly hastened 
his death, if they did not cause it. 


& 


....In a published letter concerning 
the currency, Julian D. Fairchild, presi- 
dent of the Kings County Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, says: 

“In its annual collection of more than $26s,- 
000,000 of customs duties, the Government nec- 
essarily becomes an important factor in the 
country’s business. There is no more excuse 
for the Government locking up this vast sum 
than there would be for any business man to 
do so. These collections should be promptly 
deposited in the National banks and should 
draw interest, which should be kept in a sep- 
arate fund as an insurance against loss.” 
Undoubtedly, Congress at its present 
session should put an end to this locking 
up of customs receipts of which Mr. 
Fairchild speaks. 


....The number of new textile mills 
built in 1906 was 303, or 58 more 
than were erected in 1905. About 60 
per cent. of the new spindle capacity is 
in the South. 


....The Union Bank of Brooklyn, of 
which David A. Sullivan is president, 
has bought control of the Mechanics and 
Traders’ Bank of New York, of which 
W. L. Moyer is president. 


....The $7,000,000 of three and five 
year five per cent. notes recently issued 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company have all been 
sold by Lee, Higginson & Co., of Bos- 
ton, and Hornblower & Weeks, of Bos- 
ton and New York. 
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Securities 








Bills of Exchange : 
Cable Transfers 


Commercial and Travelers’ 


Credits 
International Cheques 
Collections 
Certificates of Deposit 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 Wall Street, New York 











FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE 


By Francis Cooper. 


| A = work of 540 pages telling how 


money is secured 
for enterprises. In 
two volumes, buck- 
) ram binding. 
q Volume I de- 
scribes the methods 
and requisites of 
successful financing; 
tells when and how 
to investigate an 
enterprise ; also 
how it may be held 
and protected, to- 
gether with a full 
and valuable dis- 


| cussion of capitalization. 


q Volume II tells how to prepare a pros- 
pectus and how to present an enterprise 
(1) personally, (2) by letter, (3) by cir- 
culars, (4) by general advertising. It also 
contains a full discussion of trust fund 
guarantees, guaranteed stock and bonds, 
underwriting, commissions and the general 
problems of promotion. 

@ The work is free from advertising, is practical 
and to the point. It is the only rst-class pub- 
lication of the kind. It is of value and interest 
to every promoter, investor and business man. 


540 pp. 8vo. Two volumes. PREPAID PRICE, $4. 


Table of contents and general list 
of business books on application. 


_ THE RONALD PRESS 68. Rooms 12-14, 229 B’way, N.Y 
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Supremacy 
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but during f' 1906 the 
evidently bough: them 
Our works (the Beit est of ~ 
_ far into the night and yet ars not 
supply the demand for | 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 
1907—the sixtieth year since the ~ 
business was established—will un- 4/ 
doubtedly mark a greater record. i in |}, 
sales, prestige and influence in the 


trade. Sold by. leat “des 


: 
2 
: 
ts 


_ everywhere. 


Send for our Catalogue “*A-79” 
to assist in making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co,, Successor) 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


READING NOTICES 





N. Y. County Nt’l Bank, semi-annual, 25 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank, quarterly, 


2% per cent., payable January 2d, 1907. 
Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent. per 
annum. 
Harlem Svgs. Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable January 2ist, 1907. 
semi-annual, 34% per 


U. S. Savings Bank, 
cent. 

Empire Trust Co., semi-annual, 3 per cent., 
payable January 2d, 1907. 

N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly, 
142 per cent. extra, I per cent., payable Jan- 
wary I5th, 1907. 

Nipissing Mines Co., quarterly, 3 per cent. ex- 
tra, 2 per cent. payable January 20th, 1907. 

Wells-Fargo Express Co., semi-annual, 5 
per cent., payable January 15th, 1907. 

The directors of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co. last week declared a regular 
semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 4 per cent. This makes 
a total dividend for the year of 24 per cent, 
which is the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. The extra dividend in 1905 was 2 per 
cent. A new branch office of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co. is’ shortly 
to be opened in Harlem at the corner of 125th 
street and Eighth avenue. Another branch 
is in successful operation in the Ansonia Hotel, 
at Seventy-third street and Broadway. 


OBITUARY 
HENRY SWEETING CHANDLER 


CHanpLEr—On Tuesday, December 25th, 1906, Henry 
Sweeting Chandler. uneral services at his late resi- 
dence, 10 Arlington Road, Cranford, N. J., at 5.30 p. m., 
Thursday. 

Henry Sweeting Chandler died at his residence in Cran- 
ford, N. J., on Christmas morning of pneumonia, after 
a short illness. He was born at Mexico, Oswego County, 
N. Y., January, 1840, the eldest son of James Stedman 
Chandler and Tess Sweeting Chandler. After receiving 
his education at the Mexico Academy he entered the 
banking house of Chandler & Ames, at that place, and 
later .became the cashier of the Second National Bank of 
Oswego. Coming to the city of New York in the late 
sixties, he became connected with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
remained with that newspaper for many years. He left 
“Tue INDEPENDENT to enter upon a general advertising 
business, in which he was engaged at the time of his de- 
cease. Mr. Chandler was twice married. His first wife, 
Florence, was a daughter of the late George Ames, a 
leading citizen of Oswego. She died in 1871. is 
second wife, Caroline Thompson, is a daughter of James 
H. Thompson, of Gouverneur, N. Y., and she survives. 
Mr. Chandler left no children. . Mr. Chandler was a resi- 
dent for many = we of Cranford, N. J., where his funeral 
took place on Thursday afternoon, the 27th ult. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - _ Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 


ts, if not 
enve . 


preserve a copy. 





ESTEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
“The man that hath no music in himself, é 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and Spoils. 


Let no such man be trusted.” 


Possibly organ music is superior to all other kinds of 
music, for the reason that an organ affords such a wide 
musical scope. Its pipes and stops and pedals make it 
possible for the skilled player to extract therefrom such 
a concord of sweet sounds that even the ,most savage 
breast is soothed. Some sixty years since, oneJacob Es 
tey began making organs in a very small way. He called 
his finished product the Estey organ. It did not have 
any great significance then, but step by step the pioneer 
Estey worked at what was in its earlier days more of a 
melodion than an organ as we now understand it. His 
organs grew better and better until the name Estey stood 
for a high class organ. The business greatly developed. 
Churches and chapels were equipped with organs and 
the church ritual -came to include the music which some 
very good Scotch people still exclude from their sanctuar- 
ies. The name Estey, in connection with organs, became 
more and more valuable until finally it was applied to 
pianos and a new organization concerned with the manu 
facture of pianos was formed called the Estey Piano 
Company. ubsequently pipe organs were built by the 
Estey concern at Brattleboro, Vt., and this department of 
the business is probably the largest pipe organ manufac 
tory in the country. Piano players are now made by the 
Estey house in this city and their mechanism ranks with 
any now on the market. The name Estey now covers and 
covers well the entire musical needs of the ordinary 
house, chapel or church. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM 

The Maplewood Hackney Stud and Stock Farm adjoins 
the village of Attica, Wyoming County, New York. All 
of the foundation stock at Maplewood is imported and 
here may be found the blood of all the famous English 
Hackney sires. Maplewood Hackneys have been ex 
hibited at the National Horse Show, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, every year for eight years and have won 
more Championships and Challenge Cups than all the 
other Hackney horses of America combined. The . 
ney is considered to be one of the best carriage horses 
in the world and any one wishing the best grade of car- 
riage horse, or in fact, any first-class horse, he car find 
it at the Maplewood Farm. 

A most attractive catalogue is sent out gratis upon re 
quest and this catalogue should be in the hands of any 
one interested in the purchase of a horse, and will be 
sent upon request to any one addressing E. T. Gay, 
Manager Maplewood Hackney Stud and Stock Farm, 
Attica, Wyoming County, New York. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago January 10, 
February 7 and March 2, under the auspices of the Tour. 
ist Department of the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
western Line, for California. The trip is made one way 
through Colorado. Stop-overs and side trips at Principal 

ints of interest in the West. Al expenses, railroad 
are, sleeping car, dining car and hotel accommodations 
included. For itineraries and full particulars write to 
S. A. Hutchison, Ma: r, Tourist Department, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 


WINTER TOURS 
Special attention is directed to the advertisement of 
the Winter Tours of Thos. I. Hendrickson, No. 343 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Booklets containing full infor- 
mation regarding these popular tours will sent free, on 
application, to subscribers of Tue INDEPENDENT. 


DON’T COUGH! 


; USE 


D2. WM. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 
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HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities whitch satisfy anc will 
endure. ‘|The pecultar charm of its tone has been the despair of its 
tmitators. ‘Its responstve touch and general mechanical perfection make 

it the favorite instrument alike for teacher and virtuoso. ‘(Its refinement of 
finish makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute honesty in every 
detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powets that makes 
it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condition to-day. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 807 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST SELLS BOTH 
A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD 
A Satisfying Lunch Biscuit 


a) 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 7 
isthe highest achievement inthe scence 
TH NATURAL FOOD CO'S SHREDDED WHEAT 
WieMearhiaplcy ther rid Famed 
CHOCOLATE Making it doubly 
> STRENGTHENING » INVIGORATING 3 
THE BEST CHILDRENS BISCUIT EVER PROMUCE 














have stood the test for over 50 years, and 

are still in the lead. Their absolute certainty 
of growth, their uncommonly large yields of 
delicious vegetables and beautiful flowers, 
make them the most reliable and the most 

popular everywhere. Sold by all dealers. 
1907 Seed Annual! free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detrorr, Micu. 








REAL ESTATE 





I SELL FARM LANDS 


Wherever the sun shines. If buyers will state their de- 
sires I will do the rest. Those owning farm lands may 
list with me description rice and terms. No sale, no 
charge. , , 277 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Til. Illustrated ‘‘Views in Texas’’ sent free. 


10 Acre Orange Grove 
Three Fe old, and house site for a winter home in 
Porto Rico for sale, $4.000. Address Box 300, Independent. 


FOR SALE! 
‘*LEE BOTELLE VILLA!” 


A beautiful, modern, winter home. Lovely situated on 
Lake Isabella, Lake City, Florida. A noted health resort, 
with paved streets and every modern improvement. Send 
for particulars. Louisiana Business Co., New Orleans. 


sone eve > Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 





If you'are in real earnest toobtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 
to write to-day for our catalogue of 
Upright styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





DIVIDENDS 


National Banks 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 

New York, December 20th, 1906 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a_ semi 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 

payable on and after January 2d, - 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, ™ 

opening January 2d, 1907. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAN 
of the City of New York. 

December 18, 1906. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi 

annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of ta 

payable on and after January 2, 1907, until which dat 
the transfer books will be closed. 

E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 27th, 1906 
109th Dividend. 

The Directors of this bank have today declared a semi 
annual dividend of twenty-five per cent., payable Januar 
2d, 1907, until which date the transfer books will remai 
closed. 

JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier. 








State and Savings Banks 





MECHANICS AND TRADERS’ BAWE 
New York, December 2ist, 1906. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a quar 
terly dividend of 2%%, free from tax, payable on aif 
after January 2d, 1907. The transfer books will close # 
M. on Thursday, December 27th, 1906, reopenini 


- 2 
January 2d, 1907 
A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 
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The American Savings Bank 


115 WEST 424 STREET 


lnagres at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. %) per annum will be credited depositors for 
three — six months ending December 3ist, 1906, on all 
sums entitled thereto from $5. to $3,000, payable Jan- 
uary 2ist, 1907. Bank open from 10 A, M. to P. M., 
and on Monday —— except during July ae ‘August, 
from 6 to 8 o'clock loses at noon on Saturdays. Money 
deposited on or before January 10th will draw interest 
from January Ist. 


EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 


WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, Secretary. 





DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
941 & 348 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St., NEW YORK. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1906, on all de - entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of — ed cent, r an- 
num on all sums not exceedin, housand Dollars, 
payable on and after January ky 

Deposits made on or before January *oth will be entitled 
to interest from January = 1907. 

ANDREW MILLIS, President. 

a MIEHLING, Secretary. 

F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secetary. 


The Franklin Savings Bank 


656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, cor. 42d Street. 
93rd Semi-Annual Dividend. 


On and after January 21st, 1907, interest at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER AN- 

NUM will be paid to depositors entitled thereto on all 
sums of $s 10 $3,000. Money deposited on or before the 
1oth day of January will draw pe - from the st. 
Bank open daily from 1o a. m. to 3 p. m., and Mondays 
from 6 to 8 p. m., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 m. on 


Amount dus 44,575 Depositors, - $17,135,432.81 
lAssets,-  - =- 18,073,847. 





To 


Sas, - - - - « $384? 


’ 
A TURNER, President. 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 








The Trustees of this Bank 
President 
107th DIVIDEND 
BER 31ST, 1906, at the rate of 
PER ANNUM 
bylaws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 
draw interest from Janua 


B AN CORNER THIRD AVENUE 
AND 124th STREET 
have declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 4% 
per annum on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000 entitled thereto 
on December 31, 1906, pay- 
able on and after January 
21, 1907. Deposits made on 
or before January 10 will 
draw interest from January 1. 
: THOMAS CRAWFORD, 
THOMAS R. EBERT, 
Secretary 4 
1 and 8 Tor. A (Opp. Gocper Institute). 
RTERED 185: 
New York, December 1ith, 1906. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DECEM 
FOUR PER CENT. 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the 
EST PAYABLE JANUARY 19TH, 1907. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on = before January 10th wil) 
ry 
ONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


in pkgs. 





CRIED EASILY 


Nervous Woman Stopped Coffee and 
Quit Other Things. 


No better practical proof that coffee is a drug 
can be required than to note how the nerves be- 
come unstrung in women who habitually drink it. 

The stomach, too, rebels at being continually 
drugged with coffeé and tea—they both contain 
the drug—caffeine. Ask your doctor. 

An Ia. woman tells the old story thus: 

“T had used coffee for six years and was 
troubled with headaches, nervousness and dizzi- 
ness. In the morning upon rising I used to belch 
up a sour fluid, regularly. 

“Often I got so nervous and miserable I would 
cry without the least reason, and I noticed my 
eyesight was getting poor. 

“After using Postum a while, I observed the 
headaches left me and soon the belching of sour 
fluid stopped (water brash from dyspepsia). I 
feel decidedly different now, and am convinced 
that it is because I stopped coffee and began to 
use Postum. I can see better now, my eyes are 
stronger. 

“A friend of mine did not like Postum, but 
when I told her to make it like it said on the 
package, she liked it all right.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Always boil 
Postum well and it will surprise you. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville” 
_ There’ S a reason.’ 


The 


Wieeviviie 
Sn Society 


In January, 1907, the Franklin Soci- 
ety for Home Building and Savings 
of New York paid its 36th Semi- 
annual Dividend. As usual, it was 
at the rate of Five Per Cent. upon 
sums of Ten Dollars or more up to 
Five Thousand Dollars. 


The Franklin is a unique, conserv- 
atively managed and most successful 
example of co-operative financier- 
ing—Unfrenzied and without Special 
Privilege. It solicits savings by mail, 
but asks first to be investigated. A 
descriptive leaflet for the asking. 


The Franklin Society 


One Beekman Street, New York. 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, V. P. and Manager. 
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THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue., December 19th, 1906. 
174th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared a dividend for the 
six months ending June 30th, 1906, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT, per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upwards, 
entitled thereto. Payable on and after 2ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1907. 


The dividend is 
January ist, 1907. 


Deposits made on or before January 
terest from January Ist. 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
New York, December 11, 1906. 


The Trustees of this Bank 
have declared interest at the 
rate of 4% per annum on all 
sums from $1 to $3,000 en- 
titled thereto on December 
31, 1906, payable on and after 
January 15, 1907. Deposits 
made on or before January 
10 will draw 
January Ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 


Manhattan Savings lustitution 


0. 644 BROADWAY 


{llth Semi-Annual Dividend 


December 12th, 1906. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF per cent. per annum on all sums (by the 
rules entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 31st inst., payable on and 
after the third Monday in January next. 
Deposits made on or before January roth, 1907, 
will draw interest from January Ist, 1907. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


credited to depositors as _ principal, 


10th will draw in- 





1 





interest from’ 





8S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DBC. 31, 1906, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable January 21. 


1907. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 


CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10, 1907, will 
draw interest from JANUARY 1, 1907. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


160 and 162 Atlantic Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 8th, 1906. 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited to depositors for the six months ending 
December 31st, 1906, on all accounts entitled thereto from 
$5 to $3,000, payable on and after January 16th, 1907 
Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1907, will draw 
interest from January ist. 


WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
Cc. S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue. 


fireeley Square, New York. 
Interest three and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited January Ist, 
payable January 17th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK 


S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. and 58th St. 

35th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors January 1, 1907, and payable Januv- 
ary 14th, shall be at the rate of THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums from $5 ‘0 

$3,000. 

DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JANUARY 
10th WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JANUARY 
ist, 1907. 











CONSTANT A. ANDREWS, President. 
OHN HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
<DWARD H. LANDON, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous 


Empire Trust Company 


Main Office, 42 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, December 18th, 1906. 

The Board of Directors of Empire Trust Company has 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT. (3%) upon the Capital stock of the Company, 
payable January 2, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 21, 1906. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed on 
December 21, 1906, at 3 o’clock p. m. and will reopen o! 
December 31, 1906, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Checks will be mailed to each stockholder at the ad 
dress last appearing on our books. 

H . GOUGH, Secretary. 
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THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION 
48-49 Exchange Place, New York a 


. 14, 1906. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 
of this company has this day been declared, payable on 
the 10th day of January, 1907, to stockholders of- record 
Dec. 31, 1906. The stock transfer books will be closed 
at the close of business on Dec. 31, 1906, and will reopen 
Jap. 11, . FREDERICK H. RWED, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 


Coupons due January ist, 1907, from First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent. Bonds of this company and First Mort- 
gage Four Per Cent. Guaranteed Bonds of the Des Moines 
& Fort Dodge R. R. Co. will be paid after that date at 
the office of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, 
New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 


Notice is hereby given that the First Mortgage Seven 
Per Cent. Bonds of Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company maturing January ist, 1907, will be paid after 
that date on presentation at the office of the company, 
Broadway Exchange Building, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1907, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, December 31, 
1906. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 14, 1907, both days included 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New 
York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street. WM. D. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
The —— quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred Stock payable Janu- 
ary 2d next, and a dividend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) on 
the Common Stock, payable January 15th, ,» also an 
E T. (1%) on the Common 
to all stockholders of 
Monday, December 24th, 1906, have 
this day been declared. 


Transfer books for Preferred and Common Stock will 
close Monday, December 24th, 1906, at 8 P. M. (remain- 
ing closed for the Annual Meeting Tuesday, January 15th), 
and will reopen Wednesday, January 16th, at 10 A. M. 

December 20th, 1906. HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
co 




















Meriden, Conn., December 15th, 1906. 

Coupons No. 8 of the debenture bonds of this company, 
due January 1st, 1907, will be paid on and after that date 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer... 
NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. to stockholders 
of record December 28th, 1906, has this 20th day of De- 
cember been declared, payable by check January 2d, 1907. 

SAMUEL H. SHRIVER, Secretary. 


HE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPAN 








_3 P. M. and reopen January 16th, 1907. 





OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY. 


Allegheny Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
Phila., Pa., December 19th, 1906. 


The Directors have this day declared. a dividend of 14% 
from the net earnings of the Company on both common and 
preferred stocks, payable January 2d, 1907, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on December 26th, 
1906. Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDBRSON, Treasurer 


NIPISSING MINES COMPANY, 
.- 31 Nassau Street. 
New York, December 20th, 1906. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a quarterly 
dividend of THRE® PER CENT. and an extra dividend of 
TWO PER CENT., both dividends payable January 20th, 
1907, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business 
January 2d, 1907. Transfer books will be closed from 
January 3d, 1907, to January 19th, 
w. 





1907, both inclusive. 
0. FLETCHER, Treasurer. 





Office of WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
51 Broadway. 
New York, December 27th, 1906. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
has been declared by the Directors of the Company, pay- 
able January 15th, 1907, at our office as above, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on December 
3ist, 1906. 
The transfer books will close December 3ist, 1906, at 
H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


REW YORK, December 12th, 1906. 
DIVIDEND 153 

The Board of Directors have declared a qpestecty divi- 
dend of ONE and ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 24th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of December 24th inst. and be reopened on 
the morning of January 2d next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








PREPARE FOR WAR” 


So in the winter, prepare your order for Spring Tree 
Planting. If you order early you will be sure to get 
what you want. In doing this remember that we have 
the largest stock of FRUIT, FOREST and ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, ROSES, VINES, 
ETC., to be found in the East. 


ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Address 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
Tel., 148-2 So. Norwalk, Ct. NEW CANAAN, CT. 


YOU CAN GET 


The Independent Free 


THIS YEAR 





by sending us the names of four new 


subscribers, with $8.00. In this way 
you can give Christmas presents to four 
of your friends and to yourself at the 
same time, and make all five happy. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


81 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 
HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 
CHICAGO 


Represented by D. KE. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent on Application. 











August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND OCOORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.,. New York 
4 Post Office Sq- Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rae Scribe, Paris 




















J. Q W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St. New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World. Draw 
Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and Cali- 
fornia. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight 
draft. Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made on approved 
security. 

FISCAL AGENCY 

ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 

registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 





INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 

MONTHLY REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together 
with a list of current offerings yielding from 3% to 4% per cent., forwarded upon request. 

















A Certificate of Deposit 


bari 7 HENRY CLGWS & UD. 











11, 13, 15 & 17 Broad Street 


interest, and backed by improved real es- | 

tate security to the value "of three times ; BANKERS 
its face, is an investment that must ap 

i to conservative men and women = 
who are looking for a convenient form of 

security netting a liberal return— . 
These certificates are issued in denomina- Travelers’ letters of credit 


tions of $100 and are payable on demand i 
pr nf Bg Kady gh hy available the world over 


oo ee cae, a Bills of exchange in sterling and francs 
ur et wi in in detail the ab- P . 

solute security of ‘Geeate mabe with this in sams to suit 
Company— 

We will be glad to send it te you om re- Deposit Accounts Received 
quest— Investment Securities 


5 per cent is paid om deposits 
with at any time— Stocks and Bonds Bought and 





drawable 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. Sold on Commission 


1053 Calvert Bullding, 
BALTIMORE, MD. MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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The NEW MODELS 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


please the man who receives the 
letters—because the work is the 
best he has ever seen. 


@ They satisfy the man who 
signs the letters—because the 
work is the best and the swift- 
est he has ever known. 


@ They gratify the operator who 
writes the letters — because the 
work is the best, the swiftest 
and the eastest she has ever 
done. 


The New Remington Escapement 
accounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Co. 


NEW YORK and EVERYWHERE 











Commercial | 
National Bank 


CHICAGO, IIl., November 12, 1906. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Real estate 
U. S. and other bonds and stocks......... 
Due from U. S. Treas. and banks 5,573.107 
9,641,491 
$44,841,682 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $2,000,000, 
Surplus and profits 1,976,610 99 
Circulation 850,000 00 
Deposits 40,015,071 97 
1,682 96 
JAMES H. ECKELS, President. —s 
JOSEPH T. TALBERT, Vice-President. 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, Second Vice-Pres. 
DAVID VERNON, Third Vice-Pres. 
NATHANIEL R. LOSCH, Cashier. 
GEORGE B. SMITH, Assistant Cashier. 
HARVEY C. VERNON, Assistant Cashier. 
H. ERSKINE SMITH, Assistant Cashier. 
WM. T. BRUCKNER, Assistant Cashier. 
EDGAR N. JOHNSON, Auditor. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Organized in 1So1 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits - 850,000 
Stockholders’ Liability 500,000 





Augustus R. Peirce, President George G. Wood, Cashier 





J, EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 





AGENTS 
BROKERS 
APPRAISERS 





19 West 42nd Street 





Loan 
U. § 


Furn 
Due 
Cash 


Capi 
Surp) 
Cirev 
Depo 


James 
Ernest 
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SCHOOL BONDS tne 5% 


are unknown in the East and rare anywhere, but we have just secured a choice issue of 
$75,000 Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 5% Semi-Annual $500 Bonds, maturity one to 
twenty years, of which we shall sell $25,000 at par, holding the long maturities at 101. 
Legality approved by eminent counsel. 

Pine Bluff is a flourishing city of 22,000, has no other school debt, and has school 
property worth over $300,000. 

Pine Bluff has six railroads and is the greatest cotton market in a great cotton state. 
The city is handsomely built, growing and progressive and is second to none in the State. 

School Bonds rank with Government Bonds as being the choicest of all securities, and 
only the most favorable conditions enabled us to purchase these bonds at prices to permit 
selling on a 5% net basis. Wire reservation at our expense — pending investigation. 


6% COUNTY BONDS 


We also offer $40,000 New Madrid County, Missouri, Bonds, at prices to net you good interest. 
Denominations $1,000, maturing annually for twenty years. These bonds are issued under state laws, 
approved by the Supreme Court and are absolute, fixed jud; its against land worth ten times the 
bond issue. They are County Bonds issued in aid of districts to drain rich valley lands, which at 
once become immensely productive and valuable. Legality completely approved by Chicago coun- 
sel, who are recognized authorities. 

We have had great experience in drainage securities, having handled many millions, ‘and have 
always found them a perfect investment. 

We also own many other attractive issues, netting unusual interest. This is America’s richest 
territory for conservative investors, and our great acquaintance and prestige enable us to obtain 
for our clients unequaled offerings. 


Our clientage covers the country so thoroughly that we can give you near-by reference. 


Our Record—17 Years, Many Millions Handled—Losses NONE. 


We want the name of every investor for our list. Write today. Our best offerings and full 
information will come by return mail. 


William R.Compton Bond & Mortgage Co. 


19 Wardell Building, Macon, Mo. 





ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK FREE FREE <x roms 
lama fi ‘ December 27, 1906. THE INVESTMENT HERALD, a live, up-to-date min- 
Loans and discounts $1,758 - ~ and financial paper that every investor should read. 
U. S. bonds and other securities. — 104 t furnishes reliable information, including news from 
Furniture and fixtures ... ‘ t the great Nevada Camps. 
Due from U. S. Treasury .... 11,500 00 It tells about the best money-making stocks. 
Cash and due from banks 352,886 06 It describes a unique plan that affords perfect protec- 
ER er ag aes tion and which has been the means of making millions +f 
ik cots $2,233,879 79 doliars for investors. Write for it today. 
Capital stock 


000 
Surplus and undivided profits. inc 35, A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers 


Circulation eee 49,500 00 Dept. ll Street Naw Wat 
Deposits : Ce 1,824,163 50 pt. 5, 80 Wall Stree e or 


$2,233,879 79 


Edward P. Metcalf, President 
James 8. Kenyon, } Vice- | Frank W. Peabody, Cashier WEST SIDE B ANK 
Ernest W. Tinkham, } Presidents | George H. Capron, Asst. Cashier 
R. L. DAY & CO pS 
e e e 485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street 


35 Conqgese, L ara 3 Masens Stvect, NEW YORK 


B A N BR E R ~ Capital, $200,000, Surplus and Profits, $800,000. 


PRED'K K. KELLER. Vice-President 
P . ce-President 
NEW YORK CITY BONDS TAX EXEMPT CHAR Re HE Second Vice-President 
= * c ce-President 

EAL ESTATE LT Cashier 

R FRED’K L. WILLIAMS Assistant Cashier 


B I N DER Ss to hold thirteen copies of THe DIRECTORS: 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished | Christian F. Tietjen, W. Edgar Pruden, A. W. Miller, 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. ee E. Keller, Thomas Stokes, Theo. M. Bertine, 
oseph Stern, Charles Rohe, John P. Windolph, 
The Independent Fred’k Beck, George Karsch, Hobart J. Park. 
130 Fulton Street, New York. Francig L. Leland, Joseph Eastman, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 














Chambers, West Broadway 
and Hudson Streets 


NEW YORK 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 














The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1853 
182-184 BROADWAY 


Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


CAPITAL, - - =* $750,000.00 
SURPLUS. - - - $1,100,000,00 


OFFICERS. 


R. W. ‘ President 
NELSON G. First Vice-President 
ERSRIN® HEWITT 

CHARLES J. DAY, Vice-Presidents 
GEORGE W. ADAMS Cashier 
R. B. BSTERBROOK 


NELSON G. AYRES Vice-President 
ee = BEEKMAN....Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 


SAMUEL BETTLE, cree of Board, United Bngineer- 
ing & Contracting Co 

EUGENE BR Vice-President National City Bank, 
Brooklyn; Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, New 


N R. EY Capitalist 

Capitalist 

Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 

resident 

Merchant, 79 Wall. Street 

RICHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National Bank, 

New ign —Attorney at Law 

ons. B. LEVY, Cotton Merchant, 80 Broad Street, of M. 
New Orleans, La. 

ROLL, "Vice-President the American 


Leather Co. 
ALEXANDER McDONALD Capitalist 
LUDWIG NISSEN rter of Diamonds 
ANDREW W i. ae President Unived Fruit Co., Bos- 
ton and New ¥ 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT; 














CITY TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
BUNKER HILL BRANCH: City Square, Charlestown 


Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000 


OFFICERS 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President. 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, 24, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Treasurer. . 
S. PARKHAM SHAW, IJr., Asst. Secretary. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Vice-President. 

GEORGE S. MUMFORD, Secretary. 
CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr., Asst. Treasurer. 
P. D. HAUGHTON, Asst. Secretary. 


, 
BUNKER HILL BRANCH 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE, Manager. 
FRED. K. BROWN, Asst. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d George E. Keith 
Gardiner M. Lane 
Arthur Lyman 

b le Maxwell Norman 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. R. T. Paine, 2d 

Charles B. Cotting Andrew W. Preston 

Alvah Crocker 

Livingston Cushing 

George A. Draper 

William F. Draper 

Wilmot R. Evans 

Frederick P. Fish Nathaniel Thayer 

Robert F. Herrick » 0. Underwood 

Francis L. Higginson 

Henry C. Jackson Sidnes W. Winslow 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 
Capital - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 











Deposits received subject to checque, or on certificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS: 
LEVI P. MORTON, President. 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. {AMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. 
Counsel, PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


DIRECTORS : 


John Jacob Astor, James B. Duke, A. D. Juilliard, Semuel Rea, 

Charles H. Allen, Henry M. he ow Ad er, a Larocque, Winthrop Rutherfurd, 
George F. Baker, Daniel Gugge’ Mills, Thomas F. yen, 
Edward J. Berwind, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morto acob H. Schiff, 

Paul D. Cravath, ames N. Jarvie, Richard A. McCurdy, ate e P. Snyder, 
Frederic Cromwell, alter S. Johnston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne itney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LEVI P. MORTON - EDWARD J: BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE 
THOMAS F. RYAN, PAUL D. CRAVATH, JACOB SCHIFF 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, G. G. HAVEN, HARRY PAYNE ¥ WHITNEY. 


Guited States Trust Company of New Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000. 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and hoids, manages and invests money, securities and cther prop- 
erty, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, D. aaa © JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice- President. 2d Vice- President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 

. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Boa 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WM. ROCKEFELLER, EO } : ; LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, : GE 
TOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, WILLIAM D. SLOANE, ° : 
CHARLES S. SMITH, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, KENNEDY, CH AUNCEY KEEP. 

FRANK LYMAN. D. O. MILLS, 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
(New York and Illinois.) 


NEW YORK: 


Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad Street. 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: NEW ORLEANS: 
Royal Insurance Building. 517 Market Street Hibernia Bank Building. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C., Cable, ‘‘ Adorjest."’ 
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GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 

W. N. ELY, First Vice-President. 

A. A. JACKSON, Second Vice-President. 

C. J. RHOADS, Third Vice-Pres. and Treasurer. 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary. _ 

GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

HENRY B. COXE i: 

JOHN STORY JENKS, Jez. 





THIS TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated and operated under the Rhode Island Bank- 
ing Laws, offers many advantages to depositors of large 
or small savings, and pays 


4 1-2 per cent. interest 


Com pounded Semi-Annually 


Send your name and address TO-DAY for our Book- 
let B. It explains in full. Address 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





EVERYBODY Should Have 


money in a GOOD BANK—because 
it is the quickest asset with earning 
power. 


Select your bank with care. 


Do not be content with less than - 
4 per cent. on deposits standing 3 months 
or more—other things being equal. 
Investigate and bank withus by mail 
if satisfied with our strength and 4 per 
cent on idle money 
Booklet and statement mailed upon 


request. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1855. Assets $8,000,000 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


(Mention The Independent) 











Industrial Trust Go. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$7,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business. 
Interest Paid on Deposits. 
OFFICERS: 

SAMUEL P. COLT 

J. M. ADDEMAN 

SN Ee. Ea o:dccecccevtioncteneegepes Treasurer 
fF 6 2 a &) . eer rey Asst. Treasurer 
WARD E. SMITH Secretary 


Royal Securities 
Corporation 


LIMITED 





MONTREAL 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
BONDS 


ST. JOHN, LONDON, E. C. 





Offices: HALIFAX, 








a small return. 


the business on which the investment is based. 


5 NASSAU STREET 





THE IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Investments that carty with them every safeguard as to principal and interest usually net the investor 


With rare exceptions investments that offer large returns contain a correspondingly large element of risk. 
The ideal investment is one that not only insures the safety of the p-incipal and the return of a moderate 
rate of interest, but which gives the principal an additional earning power commensurate with the success of 


This Company deals exclusively in investments of the latter class 
Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN FINANCE AND SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Hanover Bank Bullding) 


NEW YORK 
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1873 1206 


THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 3ist YEAR 


CONDENSED REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


of Providence, R. I. 
at the close of business, June 30, 1906: 
RESOURCES 








Loans and discounts $20,227,786 65 

Stocks and bonds 7,416,556 46 

Real estate 18,192. 
17,130 


3,543,027 


Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 1,204 ¢ 
Deposits 28,721,489 
DEPOSITS COMPARED $31,222,693 
June 30, $323, 9 
June ; 4,234,784 
June 28,721,489 
June 

June 

June 30 


OFFICERS 
. EDWARD STUDLEY, President 
MARSDEN J. PERRY, First Vice-President 
NEWTON D. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
CORNELIUS 8S. SWEETLAND, Vice-President 
GEORGE L. SHEPLEY, Vice-President 
MICHAEL F. DOOLEY, Vice-President and Secretary 
GEORGE W. LANPHEAR, Vice-President and Treasurer 
CLINTON F. STEVENS, Assistant Treasurer 
FRANCIS E. BATES, Assistant Treasurer 
FRANK E. CHAFEE, Assistant Secretary 
Cc. H. W. MANDEVILLE, Compireller 

DIRECTORS 


Marsden J. Perry 
Newton D. Arnold 
Henry L. Greene 
Charles Matteson 
Joseph E. Fletcher 
George L. Shepley 
Samuel M. Nicholson 
J. Edward Studley 
Charles Alexander 


sore e125 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Walter « ailender 

( larence L. Watson 
Charles H. Merriman 
Charles B. Humphrey 
Charies 8. Bush 
Arthur H Watson 
Michael F. Dooley 
Frederick 8. Peck 


William O. Blanding 
Cornelius 8. Sweetland 


Albert A. Remington 
George W. Lanphear 





INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





JANUARY ist 1906 
ASSETS seeeees $27,306,304.60 


LIABILITIES see 24,659,522.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in ev policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 











National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


Established in 1850. Operating in 44 States. 
Joszrn A. Dz Boz, President. 
Jamus T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EsTxx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osmax D. Oxarx, Secretary. 
H. M. OuTizn, Treasurer. 
A. B. Bruspzx, Med. Director. 
O. E. Moutton, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Oounsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 
$34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 


Assets - - 
Surplus - 
Insurance - 














ics. 


39th Annual Statement 
JANUARY 1, 1906 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of, 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and ener- 
gies are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and 
installation of boilers and to their periodical inspection by expert mechan- 


The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection ef steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers, and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 











F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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“Riukalttalje 


OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive 

ness, liberality and clearness of its 

policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 

Paid-up Values 

Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 


and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 


THE 
Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON 





INCORPORATED 1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, - - New York City 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, 
January 1, 1906 
Assets, - - - - 
Liabilities, . - - 
Surplus to Policyholders - 


$2,209, 190 
1,206,686 
1,002,504 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President ; 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
INGSTON, 38d Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones,. Secretary 





He 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 
Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 


Liabilities, . . 
Surplus, er 


33,018,270.86 
$3,956,635.58 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL,. General Agent 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accamalations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, Ngew YORK 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Pres. PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Vice-Pres. 














Is it a question of how much a company has paid? 
Is it not rather, What have they left from which to 
pay another conflagration loss ? 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS ($7,523,000) EXCLUSIVELY 
PROTECTING AMERICAN POLICY-HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN 
THAT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar St., New York. 280 La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 
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1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National -Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1906 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


$1,000,000 00 
3,483, au < 78 
507,6 
2,314,305 8 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1906 $7,304,958 96 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A, SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





rE AMES R. PLUM 
LARENCE H. KELSEY... 


Lea' 
reat. Title Guarguees and 
Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether mced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with ne 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the nk Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 





PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 





MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1,1906  . 
Liabilities, . ° ° . ° 
Surplus, ~ < aie 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








Pam ts, rates, and values for any age sent on sp 
plication te the OCompany’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. PF. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner,.Asst. Sec’y. 


Turning a Feather 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste precious strength overs 
simple task. If we had your life risk to 
insure we'd show you that it doesn’t take 
crowbar to turnafeather. Itisn’t strength 
you need to make a life insurance choice 
but a feather-weight of wisdom. Have 
you a postal? 


The Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
zobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THe InDErenpeNT. 
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Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 








MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 


305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - : . - $14,426,325.00 
Increase in Surplus, 1905, - : : : - : 33,204.29 


laterest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
penses and Taxes), based on Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent. 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, -- - . . - 84,300.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1905, Ss : 3,388,707.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization, - : : . : : - 64,400,000.00 





THE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 
THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Just now this is a leading question in many thousand American homes. 

How can all the new books, with their attractive bindings be displayed 
to the best advantage, arranged and classified so as to always be accessible? 

Now is the most propitious moment of the entire year to settle this 
question for all time to come, by procuring Globe-“Wirnicke “Elastic” Book 
Cases which are graded as to height to fit the books of any library, and in 
lengths to fit most any room. 

Made in dull and polish finish, quartered oak and mahogany—with 
plain, leaded and plate glass doors—controlled by the only patent equalizer 
that absolutely prevents binding. 

Three different styles are described in our catalogue—Standard, Mission 
and Ideal—each one a distinctive type. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1,200 cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval—freight paid. 








NE 
— 














Send for catalogue No. 106 Vs 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. 
BOSTON, 93-93 Federal, 
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Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





IN 5 LB. LOTS 28¢ A POUND 


REGULAR PRICE 33c A LB. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRY OUR GOODS 
On asample raed of $5.and upwards of Teas, Seton, 
tracts and Baking Powder we willallow you20 
PAY ALL express so that you ma 
quality of our goods. is is a chance th 
gives all a chance to purchase our goods at less than who 
prices. 








We are Selling the Best New-Crop 


Se TEAR Set. s All Kinds. 


Oolong. . B’kfast, Souch Congou, Mixed, Japan, Im- 
perial, Ag ce al Yj Hyson, and Ceyion. 
Good Oolongs, mixed and Eng. B’kfast 25c and 30c a Lb. 





We are Selling the Best 
25c COFFEE Good Coffees, 12, 1 15, § Se, te 0 ts 


ll Coffees Freshly Roasted 


Full line of — — AT almost COST. roe 
For full particulars about this “ad’’ hh 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


C-33 VESEY Y STREET NEW 
BOX 289 TEL. 2451 OORT bene: 








HADDON 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


OPEN 
ENTIRE 
YEAR ~ 


HAL 


SEND 
FOR 
BOOKLE 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 





